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CHAPTER I. 
THE ASTROLOGER’S PREDICTION. 


SMALL kingdom 
was once situated 
upon an island in 
the Indian Ocean, 
over which reign- 
ed a monarch who 
had three sons, 
Osmyn, Nadab, 
and Selim. The 
king their father 
loved these young 
princes with so 
equal an affection 
that he never 
could decide in 
his own mind which of them should be his suc- 
cessor to the throne of Guzan, the name of his 
kingdom ; although, if any one of the youths 
merited the honor more than another, it was with- 
out doubt the youngest of all three, who was 
called Selim. This prince appeared to possess 
all the virtue requisite in a ruler who would 
govern well; and at the age of twelve years, he 
was far more advanced in learning and accom- 
plishments than any of his brothers, besides 
being an especial favorite with the subjects of 
the old king. It isnot much to be wondered at, 
then, that he soon became an object of jealousy 
and dislike in the eyes of his brothers. 

Nevertheless, the envious young princes care- 
fully concealed their uneasiness, and constantly 
displayed towards him much outward affection. 
They would often discourse with him, too, upon 
the difficulty it might involve to divide the sov- 
ercignty after their father’s death ; on which oc- 
casions Selim would remark : 

“It must not be divided. One of us alone 
must reign.’ 

“ But what will then become of the others ?” 
asked Osmyn, the elder, after hearing this, as 
usual, from his younger brother. 

“Let them support the throne, as princes,” 
answered Selim. 

“That’s very well said,” cried Nadab, the 
second brother ; “but I fear we shall dispute 
about the matter, unless we settle it beforehand. 
Now, brethren, listen to what I have to say. I 
have heard of an astrologer who dwells upon the 
mountain Caucasus, which as you well know is 
also the abode of the most powerful genii. This 
astrologer is possessed of such potent arts that he 
can rule the stars and the most subtle spirits, and 
moreover, his mind is stored with all the wisdom 
of the past and knowledge of the future. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that we obtain permission of the 
king, our father, to depart upon a journey of 
pleasure, and that we then seek the astrologer 
in disguise, to inquire of him who is to succeed 





to the throne of Guzan, without revealing to him 
our name or station. He shall judge between 
us which is to reign, and I, for one, agree to 
receive his decision as the command of Heaven. 
The chosen one shall possess the crown at our 
father’s death, and the two others, departing 
from Guzan, shall seek other fields of adventure, 
and strive, by their valor, to conquer kingdoms 
for themselves.” 

This scheme appeared to promise so much 
harmony and good understanding, that it found 
immediate favor in the mind of Sclim; for the 
unsuspecting young prince did not for a moment 
suspect that his brothers had conceived any de- 
sign further than that which Nadab communi- 
cated. So he yielded his consent at once, and 
the old king of Guzan was straightway petition- 
ed to furnish his sons with a vessel, to proceed 
as they averred, upon a pilgrimage, in which 
pleasure might be combined with pious duty. 
It was not long before everything was arranged, 
and the three brothers, after tenderly embracing 
their father, and promising a speedy return, set 
out on their expedition to seek the astrologer. 

They crossed the Indian Ocean without any 
adventure, except being upon one 
chased by Ali Naro, a water pirate of those seas, 
from whose pursuit they escaped by the superior 
skill of their own ship. But as the desire to see 


occasion 


the astrologer was uppermost in their minds, 





they stopped at none of the ports in any of the 
waters which they traversed, until they reached 
at last the harbor nearest to that mysterious 
mountain, which, from time immemorial, has 
been noted as the dwelling-place of genii, gries, 
afrits and other supernatural beings, subjects of 
the great Solomon. Here they disembarked, 
and prepared to continue their journey, first, 
however, disguising themselves as wandering 
dervishes, in order to test the astrologer’s skill, 
without discovering to him their character. 

After a toilsome march, and difficult ascent of 
the mountain, our three princes reached, at 
length, the entrance of a cavern wherein the pow- 
erful astrologer Rahbek lived the' life of a her- 
mit. The first object that met their eyes was 
a grated iron door, from within which they heard 
the voice of Rahbek raised in prayer. They 
knocked loudly, but received no answer. After 
pausing a little while, they redoubled their blows. 
Then the solemn voice from within was heard 
in reply to their summons. 

“Sons of a king!’’ said the voice, “tarry a 
moment, and be not impatient. He whose hand 
created not only man, but all the heavens and 
the earth, claims my service before mere mortals. 
I shall be with you soon.” 

The sons of the king of Guzan were, as may 
be imagined, not a little startled at finding they 
were known to Rahbek, even before he had cast 
his eyes upon them. They waited respectfully 
till he had concluded his devotions. But when 
at last the astrologer opened the iron gate, how 
much was their wonder increased, to have cach 
of them called by his own proper name, and the 
object of their journey immediately mentioned. 

“Tt is not difficult, princes,” said the aged 
magician, in avery solemn tone, “to satisfy 
your curiosity; nevertheless, the endeavor to 
penetrate the future is always a perilous under- 
taking. Let me warn you that he who shall be 
designated as the successor of the king your 
father will run the risk of losing his life before 
returning to Guzan, and that his brothers will 
one day become his most cruel enemies.” 

These words startled the princes exceedingly, 
and Selim the youngest endeavored to dissuade 
his brothers from pursuing the inquiry any fur- 
ther ; but the elder princes, recovering from their 
alarm, opposed his wise counsel, and bidding 
him hold his peace, pressed the astrologer to de- 
clare at once their destiny. 

“If nothing can deter you from your design,” 
said Rahbek, ‘ hearken then tome. Descend 
the mountain, as you came, and at the close of 
one day’s journey, you will encounter a woman 
who will reveal to you which of the three is des- 
tined to wear the of Guzan. 
with you !” 

The astrologer returned to his cave, and the 
three princes set out on their homeward journey. 
At the close of day, they reached a small plain, 
surrounded by mountains, in the centre of which 


crown Peace be 


a thick smoke arose out of a hole not larger 
than the mouth of a well. A female was sitting 
upon a rock, very near the opening. 

“QO,” said Osmyn, “this is doubtless she 
whom Rahbek told us we should meet.” So ap- 
proaching the woman, this prince communicated 
to her the words of the old astrologer. 

She appeared to listen attentively, and when 
Osmyn had finished, directed the three brothers 
to take off their slippers and throw them, one 
after the other, into the hole beside her. Osmyn 
was the first to obey; but scarcely had _his slip- 
pers entered the aperture, when a frightful noise 
was heard, and immediately the shoes were 
vomited forth, and fell at the prince’s feet, all 
black with smoke, and half burned. Nadab’s 
turn followed, and he was treated in exactly the 
same manner; but when Selim, the last, threw 
his sandals in, no noise at all was heard, the 
smoke disappeared for an instant, and the slippers 
were cast out of the furnace, without a mark or 
stain. 

“Tt is thou, then, my lord,” said the old wo- 
man, making an obeisance to the young man, 
‘‘who art destined to be kingof Guzan. This is 
the sign by which thou art recognized! Put on 
thy slippers, O prince, and continue thy way!” 

If Selim, as was very natural, felt satisfaction 


| desire—not, however, 








exclaimed the captain. 





at the omen which revealed to him so high a des- 
tiny, it is not to be marvelled at, that the envy 
and hatred of his brothers should be increased, 
nor that they should speedily conclude to put 
into execution a resolution which they had long 
before formed, to remove the unfortunate prince 
from their path as soon as possible. Concealing 
their wicked feelings, however, they pretended 
to be satisfied with the decrees of fate, and will- 
ing that their brother should be exalted. But 
on reaching the seashore, and re-embarking in 
the ship to return to the Isle of Guzan, they be- 
gan to consult together, on all occasions, and to 
lay various plans for disposing of Selim, without 
drawing suspicion on themselves; and it was 
not a great while before they had decided upon 
a project by which to destroy the unfortunate 
favorite of destiny. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TRAITOR-BROTHERS. 


Sirvarep on the direct course necessary for 
the vessel of the princes of Guzan to pursue, was 
a small island known unto mariners as_ the 
“Tsle of Death,’’ insomuch as in the middle of 
it grew that frightful tree called the Upas, which 
is so very poisonous, and exudes so deadly a 
vapor, that no animal can exist upon the island, 
and no vegetation flourish save rank and ven- 
omous weeds. Now it was plotted between 
Osmyn and Nadab, that Selim should by some 
means be inveigled into this fearful place, and 
there left to fall a victim to the horrible effects 
of the Upas effluvia. So no sooner had the ves- 
sel arrived in sight of the “ Isle of Death,” than 
the two conspirators proposed to the captain that 
they should all disembark and approach as near 
to the poisonous tree as might be compatible 
with safety, in order {as they pretended) to wit- 
ness the powerful effects of the miasm upon the 
face of the island. The captain assented to their 
without warning them 
of the danger of penetrating too far into the in- 
terior, and instructing them, above all, to be 
sure and re-embark before sunset, because at 
nightfall the noxious vapors settled down and 
overspread the entire surface of the island. 

Prince Selim, who was of a very adventurous 
spirit, and had no suspicion of any evil motives 
in his brother’s request, gladly agreed to accom- 
pany the rest in their proposed exploration of 
the perilous place. 

The captain accordingly anchored the ship 
near the island, and disembarking, left a few 
mariners in charge of the boat, whilst with the 
princes and a large party of attendants, he pro- 
ceeded towards the interior. The wind, very 
fortunately, was blowing from the water, so that 
they were enabled to approach tolerably near 
the Upas without inconvenience from its poison- 
ous atmosphere. Consequently they enjoyed a 
good opportunity of satisfying their curiosity, in 
viewing the desolate appearance of the soil, the 
stagnant pools, green with mould, and the dark, 
solemn tree itself. Little else was there in the 
gloomy place to attract their notice, and so, as 
twilight approached, they prepared to return to 
the boat. But when they reached the beach, 
and looked at one another, behold, Selim was 


ing cry came to their listening ears. Not even 
an echo dwelt upon that stagnant island. 

“This grows scrious,” cried Osmyn. “Alas ! 
I fear our poor brother, in lingering behind, has 
lost his way, and is overpowered by this subtle 
vapor.” 

“Let us search while we have yet time,” re- 
plied the captain. “Night is gathering about 
us, and not for all the wealth of Guzan would I 
remain here till the evening damps come on. 
But, to save life, let us still linger a while. In 
the prophet’s name, however, be quick, or we are 
all lost !” 

Again they shouted, and farther on they 
marched, straining their ears to catch a sound 
upon the breeze which now began to blow strong 
from the land, bearing poison in every breath. 
But vain were their exertions. Selim was not 
to be found. 

Then the two brothers, Osmyn and Nadab 
tore their hair, beat their breasts, and rent their 
garments. “‘O, woe! woe!” criedthey. ‘ Sad 
is the hour—luckless the day! Our brother is 
lost, and we must return without him. O, woe, 
woe! what can we say to the king our father?” 

The captain endeavored to console the princes, 
but without effect. They continued to bemoan, 
and rend their garments; and when at last it 
became necessary to return to the ship, inas- 
much as the venomous night clouds were set- 
tling down upon the island, they covered their 
faces with their mantles, and appeared to give 
themselves up to the most violent despair. 

But all the while, instead of grieving, these 
wicked princes were laughing in secret over the 
success of their unnatural scheme; for it was 
through their artful contrivance that the unfor- 


of merchants, who amass much profit from 
traffic in the article. It was a pool or pond 
of this fluid which had exuded from the rocks 
and collected in the gully wherein Prince 
Selim had been treacherously pushed by his 
brothers, just as he was about yielding to the 
soporific influence of the drug contained in his 
phial. 

How long the poor youth remained lying 
prostrate upon the margin of the pool, with a 
portion of his body actually exposed to the cor- 
rosive liquid, it is difficult to say; but he was at 
length awakened from his lethargy by a burning 
sensation pervading his whole frame, which arose 
from the action of the vitriol upon one hand and 
arm, and part of his left side, that had fallen in 
contact with it, as he lay stretched insensible. 
It might be that hours elapsed, during which the 
noxious vapors of the “Isle of Death” had 
settled like a great pall over the surface; but 
when Selim awoke, he remained for some time 
without being able to recall any former event in 
his life. The hot pain that he experienced made 
him instinctively withdraw his person from the 
liquid, which at the moment he could only fancy 
to be a pool of boiling water; while the thick 
darkness that surrounded him, andthe conscious- 
ness of his being ina strange locality, without 
any recollection of the past, plunged his senses 
for a short period into a stupefaction almost as 
deep as that induced by the potion. He could 
only, by a mechanical movement, gather his 
limbs together, so as to avoid the vitreous water, 
and then slowly crawl away over what appeared 
a soil of greasy loam; after which he remained 
for many minutes in a dim, trance-like state, 
only cognizant of the burning feeling that per- 





tunate Selim had disappeared so mysteriously. 
And this was the manner in which their cruel 
plan had been put in practice. 

Before setting out to reconnoitre the island, 
the three princes had provided themselves (pur- 
suant to the captain’s advice) with phials filled 
with a powerful antidote to poison, which they 
were to smell constantly, as they approached 
the Upas, in order to counteract the deleterious- 
ness of the atmosphere. But in preparing Se- 
lim’s phial, his treacherous brothers had infused 
into the antidote a strong narcotic powder, which 
being inhaled repeatedly, would produce sudden 
drowsiness, followed by a slumber of twelve 
hours’ duration. 

Selim, in his march toward the tree, had con- 
stantly kept the phial to his nose; and his 
brothers marked with concealed joy, that his 
steps at length became unsteady, and his head 
nodded to and fro. They had watched him 
closely, keeping near to him all the time, until, 
choosing the moment when the narcotic was 
about to overcome him, they had led him a little 
to one side, unperceived by any one, and sud- 
denly pushed him over a precipice into a deep 
gully filled with green and stagnant water. Then, 
hurrying onward, and mingling with the rest, 
Osmyn engaged the captain’s attention, and 
prevented his notice of Selim’s absence till the 
party had reached the seashore. 





Thus the atrocious design of these wretched 
youths had been successfully executed, and they 
managed entirely to deceive the captain by well- 








missing. 

Immediately a great outcry was raised by the 
Princes Osmyn and Nadab, about their unfor- 
tunate brother. ‘‘ He must be lost! he must be 
lost!” cried the first; and, ‘‘O, poor Selim! 
poor Selim!” groaned the second. 

“Tt is very singular,” said the captain. 
was with us only a few moments ago. 


“ He 
I myself 
conversed with him, as we were returning.” 

“Let us question the crew,” cried Osmyn. 
So the mariners interrogated, and all 
affirmed that the Prince Selim had accompanied 
them on their return. 

“Perhaps, then, he has concealed himself, 
and is trying to frighten us by his absence,” said 
Nadab. 

“Or perhaps,’ 


were 


’ 


remarked Osmyn, “he has 
merely lingered behind for a few moments.” 

“ Let us return instantly, and search for him !’”” 
“He would not surely 
play hide and seek in a place like this.” 


Saying this, the brave mariner turned about in 
the direction of the Upas tree, resolved to search 
for the young prince, though the sudden shift- 
ing of the wind, and a gathering mist in the cen- 
tre of the island, warned his experienced mind 
that the poisonous exhalations were about to 
descend in deadly dews. Osmyn and Nadab 
followed though with pale faces and trembling 
limbs, and a few mariners and slaves ventured 
to bring up the rear. In this manner, the party 
proceeded for some distance inland, the dusk 


rapidly deepening around them, and their nos- 
trils soon becoming sensible of an odor very 
acrid and disagreeable. 

“Let us raise our voices together in a loud 
shout,” said the ship’s captain. 

This direction was obeyed, and a great noise 


startled the deathly stillness. But no respond- 


counterfeited sorrow for their brother’s fate. 
The vessel immediately set sail from the “ Isle 
of Death,” and Osmyn and Nadab, shrouding 
their foreheads with blue turbans and wearing 





robes of the same hue, presented to all eyes a 
pious spectacle of the deepest mourning. 





CHAPTER III. 


“THE ISLE OF DEATH.” 


ABANDONED upon a desert island, exposed 


to the terrible miasma of the Upas, and more- 
over precipitated insensible into a ravine filled 


with stagnant water, apparently surcharged with 
all the pestilential dews and vapors of the place, 
it seemed utterly improbable that Prince Selim 
could survive an hour, or that he would ever re- 


cover from the unconsciousness produced by the 
drug which he had inhaled. But, as it is often 
through agencies which seem most detrimental 


to health and life, that nature effects a cure of 


some virulent disease, so in the present case it 


was ordered by divine wisdom that the measure 
which had appeared to secure the greatest suc- 


cess to the nefarious scheme of Selim’s brothers, 
was in fact the one through which the prince’s 
life was to be preserved, in the midst of the 
perils which him. The pool of 
stagnant liquid into which he had been thrown 
was not indeed, as Osmyn and Nadab con- 


surrounded 


jectured, a collection of poisonous juices and 


drippings from the envenomed atmosphere, but 
was a reservoir of that powerful fluid called in 
commerce vitriol, which is well-known to ac- 
cumulate in such quantities, often forming large 
lakes, to which adventurous traders resort for a | 
pply of the market ; and which in some coun- 


trics, are leased by the governors to companies 


| forces of nature 


vaded his left arm and side. 

At length, however, as the unfortunate prince 
lay thus immobile, he began to be sensible of a 
change in the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere. At first, the air to his slowly re- 
viving perceptions was exceedingly-heavy, heat- 
ed and choking; but gradually, and proceeding 
as it seemed, from a current of air, a coolness 
succeeded to the oppressive warmth, and oper- 
ating upon the prince’s brain, began to dissipate 
the stupor which enthralled him. His eyes 
opened, though in the deep gloom they could 
distinguish no object, and his recollections, lan- 
guidly returning, like the shadows of a half-re- 
membered dream, began at last to assume shape 
and fixedness. 

It may be fancied that in such a position the 
gradually-developing memory of the young 
prince must have opened a fearful field to his 
reflections. He did not indeed recall much of 
his experience in the “ Isle of Death,” inasmuch 
as every incident which had transpired after the 
landing of his party, and their setting out in 
search of the Upas, was now a blank in his 
mind; but he nevertheless divined that his 
present situation and locality were directly con- 
nected with his expedition toward the poisonous 
tree, and he conceived that he was now, in fact, 
under the influence of the malaria, and, more- 
over, abandoned upon the fatal island. But, 
though so melancholy a conviction was well 
calculated to appall his spirit, yet, so far from 
murmuring, the prince composed himself to his 
fate with a resignation natural to his disposition. 

“T am in the hands of Allah,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘He is powerful to save me; and that I 
am now alive, and conscious of my situation, is 
an omen of my preservation at last. Therefore, 
I will not despair, but trust in him whose wisdom 
overrules the lives of men.” 

Prince Selim then bowed his face, and prayed 
long and fervently to Heaven, for assistance and 
support in his perilous position ; and in perform- 
ing this act of devotion, he became at once aware 
of the great cause he had to be thankful for the 
beneficence which had preserved him. For, as 
his head approached the earth, he felt a rush of 
cold air, and presently discovered an aperture in 
the embankment, out of which proceeded a 
steady current, moist and saline, and evidently 
arising from some subterranean cavern, con- 
nected with the sea. He placed his mouth and 
nostrils at the small opening 


x, and inhaling a 
long draught, became at once conscious of re- 
newed strength and animation. QO, Allah!’ 
he exclaimed aloud, his breast heaving with new 
life, and his heart pulsating rapidly ; “O, Allah ! 
how wonderful are thy ways ! 
} 


Here is a draught 
of delicious health, whilst all around is poison !’” 
But not then did the prince realize how the 
had 
operations, obedient to the heavenly wisdom, 
which had watched over his helplessness. He 


combined their various 


| did not know that the deadly venom of the Upas 


had been neutralized in its effeets by the superior 
acid of the vitreous lake ; how that acid, like- 
wise, acting upon the surface of his arm and 
side, had, by means only of a slight | ain, awak- 
ened him to consciousness; and how, finally, 
the sulphuric gas generated by the vitriol, that 
of itself had been dangerous to his life, was car- 


ried away from his person by the current of air 
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which, through the subterranean passage, had 
borne the pure salt of the ocean to revive his 
palsied energies. All these necessities of na- 
ture had indeed united to produce the seeming 
miracle of his restoration. 

But, though at the time unaware of the ex- 
tent of his obligations to the great Source of all 
good things, Prince Selim neglected not, through 
the intervals of that tedious night which he pass- 
ed near the pool of vitriol, to prostrate himself 
afterwards in prayer and thankfulness to Heaven. 
And when, at length, the first glimpses of day- 
light were discernible in the east, and he began to 
feel the fresh breeze blowing in strongly from the 
shore, and lifting the heavy vapors that hung 
over the whole island, and when, at last, inspir- 
ing a long draught of the cool current from the 
earth, he arose and hurried toward the beach, 
his first thought was to greet the coming of the 
full day, in a spot where he could feel the full 
extent of Heaven’s mercy. 

At the moment when Prince Selim reached 
the shore, the sun was giving beautiful warning 
of his approach, by the yellow haze that, at first 
blended with the gray clouds, gradually deepen- 
ed and glowed, until at last it seemed to become 
an atmosphere of burning gold, mingled with a 
sea of rolling fire. From the low stretch of 
beach where he stood, the young man could 
behold the entire eastern horizon belted with 
crimson and orange, and other brilliant hues, 
changing every moment, like the shifting flashes 
of fairy vision, until finally, the glorious orb 
itself arose out of its flaming bed, even as the 
great Solomon might ascend his throne, crown- 
ed with light, above the subject elements. Then 
all the dark shadows of the fearful night swiftly 
fled and lost themselves afar, and the vapors of 
the Upas shrank within the isle, to coil them- 
selves in fear around their evil parent. 

Prince Selim, after watching for a long time 
the radiant spectacle that filled his eyes, inspir- 
ing him more than ever before, with admiration 
of that mighty Allah on whose will hung all the 
suns and stars, as well as the children of men, 
prepared, as a devout Mussulman, to perform 
his ablutions, and offer a morning prayer to the 
Author and Preserver of his life. He walked a 
few paces down the shore, whose sands sparkled 
in the rich light like particles of silver, and, 
stooping beside the bright water that glided 
softly at his feet, laved his brow and face, and 
poured from the hollow of his hand a few drops 
of the clear element, at the same time turning in 
the direction of Mecca, whilst he bowed in 
reverence thrice, repeating the ritual enjoined 
upon followers of the prophet. As he did so, 
his eyes encountered an object that startled and 
terrified him. 

Near the spot where he stood, and almost hid- 
den from view by the sands which were heaped 
up around it, appeared the wreck of a ship’s 
boat. The stern which was the only part dis- 
tinctly visible, was of a sable hue, with a crimson 
crescent in the centre ; and this, together with 
such portions of the sides as were not entirely 
covered, presented a shattered a.d beaten look, 
as if they had long suffered the assaults of storm 
and waves. But the object which affrighted 
Selim, and indeed one calculated at all times, to 
startle a beholder, was the white and ghastly 
skeleton of d human form, which lay on one of 
the seats of the boat, its ribs and breast pressed 
against the gunwale, and its long, fleshless arms 
hanging over to the sand beneath. A shudder 
thrilled through the prince’s frame, and his 
heart seemed to grow faint and chill, as he con- 
templated the sad relic of humanity. 

Bat Selim was not one to be mastered by any 
superstitious feeling, and his reason quickly en- 
abled him to banish the sensation of fear which 
had transiently possessed him. He reflected 
that this was very likely the skeleton of some 
poor shipwrecked traveller, cast upon the poi- 
soned isle, and fallen a victim to the miasma 
from whose deadly influence he himself had so 
miraculously been protected. The sight of the 
boat, too, could not but present to the prince’s 
intelligence a sudden hope that, by means of 
even so frail a bark, he might escape from the 
island, and he resolved at once to ascertain if it 
could be got afloat and made capable of service. 
Bat, firstly, as soon as he could sufficiently re- 
cover his composure, the good Prince Selim 
knelt once more upon the sands, and offered up 
a prayer to Allah for the repose of that soul 
whose mortal remains lay now extended upon 
the barren beach. ‘And let me,”’ he exclaimed, 
as he rose to his feet, “‘let me in the first place, 
proceed to perform the rites of sepulture to this 
shattered frame of what was once afellow-being. 
Perhaps Heaven has directed this discovery for 
my deliverance, and I must not, on my part, be 
unmindful of the sacred duty incumbent upon all 
the faithful. I will without delay prepare a 
grave for this poor victim of the island.” 

Saying this, the prince, although much worn 
by his night of vigils, and moreover very faint, 
because of long abstinence from food, proceeded 
with his hands, and a shell which he found upon 
the shore, to remove the covering of sand that 
concealed the lower portion of the skeleton, and 
the greater part of the boat in which it lay. But 
as he proceeded in his labors, Selim, with much 
concern, discovered that all prospect of escape 
by the medium of the boat, must be at once 
abandoned ; for it was so battered and crazy by 
long exposure to wind and waves as to be be- 
yond the skill of hands to render seaworthy, even 
if material could be had wherewith to repair it ; 
and to procure this latter was entirely an im- 
possibility, since no wood of any sort, save that 
of the Upas tree, was to be met with in the 
whole island. 

Therefore, Prince Selim abandoning all hope 
of escape by the boat, set himself vigorously to 
work ia the burial-task which he had taken upon 
himself to perform. It was several hours, how- 
ever, before, through the tedious process Which 
the want of proper instruments of excavation 
compelled him to pursue, he could entirely dis- 
engage the bones from their shroud of sand, dis- 
pose them decently together, and prepare them 
for the final resting-place in a grave which he 
scooped out near a low rock that he thought 
might shelter it from the dashing of waves. At 
length, however, all being made ready, the skele- 








ton of the unknown was deposited in the ground 
by the hand of Prince Selim, who then placed 
upon its breast the shell with which he had hol- 
lowed out the sand, after first graving upon it 
with his dagger-point, a short and app¥opriate 
verse from the Koran. Finally, before closing 
up the simple sepulchre, the young man bowed 
beside it, offering a concluding prayer for the 
departed spirit. 

So absorbed had Prince Selim been in his 
labor, and forgetful of aught save the pious duty 
which he felt bound to fulfil, that he was not at all 
conscious of the near approach of a vessel, which 
rounding an abrupt point of the island, had 
noiselessly dropped anchor, and lowered a boat, 
filled with men, which was now rapidly making 
for the shore. Indeed, it was not till his last 
prayer was over, and he arose to finish his task 
by covering the remains with sand, that the 
harsh grating of the boat’s keel upon the beach 
very near, and a simultaneous shout from all the 
strangers on discovering him, apprised him of 
the presence of living human beings. 

At first Selim was impressed with the thought 
that his brothers and their companions had re- 
turned to search for him, but a glance at the 
new-comers quickly undeceived him. They 
were men of swarthy countenances, fierce in ex- 
pression, and all were clothed and armed with 
strange garbs and weapons. Both the prince 
and the strangers remained silent for a space, 
regarding one another with surprise; and then 
one who appeared, from his age and demeanor, 
to be the chief of the mariners, held up his hands 
and spoke a few words in the Arabic tongue, 
which Selim well understood, demanding of the 
latter how it had come to pass that a man could 
exist upon the “ Isle of Death ?” 

The prince returned the questioner’s scruti- 
nizing gaze with the open glance which was 
natural to him, and replied in a firm voice : 

“Allah is all-powerful, my friend, and man’s 
life is in his hands at all times.” 

“Bat how came you here? where is the ship 
that landed you? for what crime were you 
doomed to perish ?” 

The interrogations were uttered hurriedly and 
in a commanding tone, to which Selim was 
about to reply, when a sudden outcry from the 
rest of the party attracted his attention as well 
as that of the stranger. 

The alarm was occasioned by a discovery of 
the shattered debris of the boat, and an apparent 
recognition of the wreck by the band. The old 
chief slowly turned his head toward his men, but 
no sooner did his glance rest upon the dark stern 
and the crimson crescent in its centre, than he 
seemed to forget immediately the questions that 
he had just propounded, and abruptly starting 
away, he walked quickly to the boat, which was 
now nearly freed from the mass of sand that 
had concealed it. Arriving at the wreck, he 
stooped, and appeared for a short time to be at- 
tentively examining the planks; then, rising 
quickly, he rushed toward the prince again, ges- 
ticulating wildly, and apparently moved with 
strong emotion. At length his words became 
intelligible. 

“ The boat!’ he cried—“ what know you of 
that boat? Where is my son?” 

Selim startled at the vehemence of the old 
man’s manner, could at first hardly frame a 
reply to his abrupt questions. Nevertheless, 
preserving his calmness, as he saw that both 
grief and anxiety marked the stranger’s features, 
he raised his hand, half unconscious of what he 
was doing, and pointed to the open grave, where- 
in lay the skeleton he had been about to cover. 

This movement of Selim, and the sudden dis- 
closure which it seemed to make to the old mari- 
ner’s perceptions, caused a renewal of the latter’s 
violent agitation. He clasped his hands togeth- 
er, covered his face with their united palms, and 
then sunk prostrate upon the sand beside the 
grave. His companions gathered near, but look- 
ed on in silence, as if apprehensive of disturb- 
ing their chief. Selim likewise remained quiet, 
beginning to suspect that some close relation had 
existed between the strange old man and the 
skeleton of the wrecked boat. 

This impression was soon verified ; for when 
the paroxysm of grief that had convulsed the 
mariner, became exhausted, and he lifted his 
bowed head from the ground, the first movement 
of his hand was to reach forth and take from one 
of the clasped fingers of the skeleton a gmall 
emerald ring, which had escaped the prince’s 
notice till this moment, inasmuch as it was 
thickly crusted with the sand that clang to near- 
ly all the bones. Gazing fixedly upon the jewel 
for a few moments, the old man appeared to be 
slowly recalling his calmness, and when at 
length he turned his eyes upon Selim, and spoke 
once more, his voice, instead of being quick and 
loud as before, was quite 
distinct. 

“My son!” he murmured, lifting his eyes 
from the skeleton form that reposed upon its 
kindred earth, up to the heaven that now was 
bright with sunlight—* my son! may Allah rest 
thee!” Then making a sign to Selim that he 
should follow, the old mariner walked a few 
paces from the rest of the party. The young 
prince, hesitating not to obey the signal, speedily 
joined the stranger at the spot where he had 
halted. 

“Young man!” was the first greeting of the 
mariner to Selim, who awaited his address in 
silence ; ‘If my conduct has seemed strange to 
you, so likewise your presence unharmed upon 
this poisonous isle cannot but be marvellous to 
me. I ask you, therefore, who you are, and by 
what miracle you exist where all things die ?” 

“Why I have been permitted to exist,” re- 
turned Prince Selim, ‘‘ is known to Allah aione, 
since his care has preserved me through the 
perils of the place. What I am, is more easily 
explained. I am called Selim, and my father 
reigns over the kingdom of Guzan.” 

“And what manner of crime did you commit, 
that was deemed worthy of such terrible expia- 
tion?” asked the mariner. 

“T know not what you would imply?” re- 
turned Selim. 

“It is only the greatest criminals who have 
ever been exposed to the terrible death by Up 
poison.” 
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“Tam conscious of no crime,” said Selim. 
“Tt is but yesterday that, in company with my 
two brothers and the master of our ship, I land- 
ed upon this island, actuated by a curiosity to 
observe the effect of the poison-tree upon its 
vicinity. I remember our disembarking, and 
setting forth toward the Upas, but I can recall 
none of the circumstances which afterwards hap- 
pened, nor do I know by what fatality I was left 
behind, unless—’”’ 

Selim paused in confusion, for a suspicion of 
his brothers’ treachery, could not but obtrude 
upon his mind at the moment. He shuddered, 
and became deadly pale. 

“How! were you abandoned by the princes 
your brothers upon this horrible place ?” 

Selim endeavored to regain his composure, for 
he saw that it was necessary he should explain 
what he himself knew in regard to his present 
situation. He proceeded, therefore to recount 
such incidents as had occurred to him, from the 
moment of his returning to consciousness near 
the mysterious pool, to the hour when, reaching 
the beach, he had discovered the wrecked boat. 
But when he related how, impelled by a sense 
of duty to the dead, he had hollowed out a rest- 
ing-place for the bones which the boat contained, 
the agitation of the old mariner, who listened 
attentively, suddenly returned. He clasped the 
young prince’s hands, drawing him close, and 
embracing him warmly, while, in broken accents 
he exclaimed : 

“Pious youth! you have won my gratitude 
forever. Alas! these relics were the last of my 
only son, whose loss I have mourned for many 
months. Assuredly Heaven directed me to 
land this morning, in order that I might be in- 
strumental in rescuing you, noble prince, from 
the dangers of this horrible island. Perhaps, 
indeed, I may be an agent of the reward which 
your pious conduct has merited.” 

“Allah be thanked! Ihave not for a moment 
despaired of relief,” cried Selim. 

“ Prince, you are without doubt, preserved for 
some great purpose, and I, though men call me 
an outlaw and a man of crime, can recognize 
the hand of Heaven in this thing. But, return 
we to my men, and they shall unite with me in 
acknowledging the pious care which you have 
bestowed upon the remains of a comrade dear to 
all of them, as to me, his unhappy father.” 

Saying this, the mariner led the way to the 
beach, and presently acquainted his companions 
with the rank of Selim, and the occasion of his 
being found upon the “Isle of Death.” And 
when, in conclusion, he informed them of the 
respect which the noble youth had exhibited to- 
ward the mortal remains of him who had been 
their comrade, the rough seamen pressed around 
the prince, uttering a thousand protestations of 
gratitude for the act which he had performed ; so 
that the son of the king of Guzan hardly knew 
what return to offer to their singular devotion. 
Nevertheless, with natural dignity and goodness 
of heart, he received the embraces of the seamen, 
and then, at the request of their chief, finished 
his prayer for the departed, whilst- they reveren- 
tially covering the skeleton with their garments, 
bore it to the boat, and there deposited it, for 
transportation to the ship, after having first 
marked the place which was to have been its 
sepulchre, with a rude monument of stone and 
shells hastily gathered from the beach, and the 
shattered fragments of the wrecked boat that 
had so long been the victim’s resting-place. 

When the rite was over, the seamen, at a sig- 
nal from their commander, marched away in the 
direction of the Upas tree, whilst Prince Selim 
with the old man entered the boat in which the 
latter had landed. For some moments both 
preserved silence, seemingly occupied with re- 
flections upon the strange events which had 
happened. At length the mariner spoke, lay- 
ing his hand upon the prince’s arm : 

“Mark,” said he, “how mysterious are the 
ways in which destiny operates. Six months 
ago, yonder mouldering skeleton, clothed with 
healthy life, and animated bya daring spirit, 
stood beside me in battle and storm, promising 
support and strength to my declining years. 
Proud and high spirited, my son Ali was like- 
wise unhappily rash and headstrong. His tem- 
per could not brook the stern discipline by means 
of which I have ever controlled the turbalent 
men whom Icommand. One fatal night, alas! 
that I survived it, the son boldly disputed his 
father’s will. Isternly ordered his instant obe- 
dience, and with a taunt he turned away. My 
crew were witnesses to the insult, and I had no 
alternative butinstant action. I struck the dar- 
ing rebel to the deck of my ship, and left him 
bleeding and insensible, whilst I sought my 
cabin. It was the last time that I ever beheld 
him !” 

The old mariner paused, overcome with his 
recollections, and for a few moments uttered no 
word. Then, recovering himself, he went on: 

“At daybreak next morning, when after a rest- 
less night, I ascended to the deck, and summon- 
ed Ali to my side, the unhappy boy was no- 
where to be found. Whether my crew knew 
aught of his departure I know not, but he was 
gone, and the absence of a boat from the ship’s 





side gave the only clew to the means by which | 


he had escaped. In the darkness of night, 
burning with a sense of the indignity which he 
had suffered, and, perhaps, cursing his wretched 
father, my poor Ali abandoned his comrades and 
the ship, and trusted himself to the wide waters. 
Alas ! he departed to his death, and I was left 
desolate. This is all that remains to me of my 
beloved Ali!” 

The old man, as he said this, took from his 


upon the skeleton’s finger, and pressed it to his 


| lips. 


“‘This was his mother’s, and now twice the 
dead have restored it to the living.” 
Selim ventured not to disturb the emotion 


from the vicinity of the Upas some of the soil 
which is said to be so strongly saturated with 
poison, as to be capable of impregnating steel 
and iron with the deadly venom. I felt a desire 
to experiment, by coating some of our arrow- 
heads and other offensive weapons with the ven- 
om, and for this reason alone landed with a few 
men. Judge of my astonishment at beholding 
a living man upon the shore.” 

“And to this accident alone, I am indebted 
for my escape perhaps from death.” 

“Prince!” returned the mariner. “It was 
no accident, though thus it seems to our eyes. 
Doubtless, all has been ruled for your good, 
even the death of my poor Ali. And this day, 
young man, you have gained a friend who may 
yet serve you essentially. I appreciate your 
goodness of heart, and moreover I cannot help 
believing that you are the victim of some great 
treachery. When I learn more of your history, 
I shall be able to decide with better judgment. 
But, ere you confide aught to me, it is proper 
that I should discover to you my name and 
character. You have doubtless heard of the 
corsair Ali-Naro. Prince, Iam he !” 

Selim could not restrain a sudden start at the 
mention of this name; for he remembered that 
the captain of his own ship had represented it as 
borne by an unscrupulous and desperate pirate, 
the scourge of the Indian Seas, whose hand was 
never free from the stain of haman blood, and 
who delighted in deeds of cruelty. Yet, as he 
looked upon the grave features of the man beside 
him, he could scarcely realize that one of so 
evil a reputation should appear not only mild 
but even benignant. 

“T know not what may be your past life, 
Ali-Naro,” said the prince, after a short silence. 
« The actions ofa man are to be judged by Allah 
at last. I know, however, that you have rescued 
me from a fate that is wretched to contemplate, 
and I must consequently look upon you with 
gratitude. Perhaps, likewise, it is Allah who 
impresses me that I can also confide in you as a 
friend.” 

“Thanks, noble Prince Selim!” cried the 
corsair. “Trust me when I say to you, that 
you will never regret your confidence in Ali- 
Naro.” 

The sailors were now seen returning from the 
Upas tree, and their chief rose to ask them ques- 
tions concerning their success in procuring the 
soil; after which, in a few moments, the men 
took their stations in the boat, and in a very 
brief space Selim stood upon the deck of the 
vessel commanded by the corsair chieftain. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ALI-NARO THE CORSAIR. 


Tue career of the Arabian adventurer, Ali- 
Naro, had been a wild and stormy one, and his 
name was a terror to the rich merchants of In- 
dia and Persia, who voyaged in their well- 
freighted vessels, to trade with distant ports, and 
barter with caravans at points upon the shore 
which served as entrepots of inland merchandize. 
The corsair was always sure to know before- 
hand of the time of departure, the value of car- 
go,and capabilities of defence, of every ship 
which traversed the waters over which he claim- 
ed command; and not a few of the islands 
either through their princes, or by their chief 
merchants, chose rather to purchase the protec- 
tion of the formidable freebooter, by a yearly 
payment of tribute, than to run the risk of losing 
thrice as much by his bold descents upon the 
shore, or attacks of their vessels of trade. Con- 
sequently Ali-Naro enjoyed a sort of sovereignty 
throughout the insular kingdoms around which 
his flag was borne triumphantly from the masts 
of three ships, the largest of which was com- 
manded by the corsair himself, and was that in 
which Prince Selim now found himself—an 
honored guest. 

The remaining two vessels comprising Ali- 
Naro’s fleet, were signalled by the lookout from 
the “ Green Bird,” which was the name of the 
admiral’s bark, in a very few hours after the 
embarkation of Ali-Naro and his new friend from 
the “Isle of Death.” They appeared at first 
like small feluccas upon the horizon, and grad- 
ually approaching, were discerned by the prince 
to be much inferior in size and armament to the 
“ Green Bird,” on the quarter-deck of which he 
now stood, with her captain. 

“The ‘Green Bird’ is my fighting vessel, 
prince !” said the old chief. ‘“ Many a Persian 
corvette has struck her flag to my pennon, and 
the Franks know me so well that they never fail 
to give sea room in plenty for the ‘ Green Bird’s ’ 
flight.”’ 

“And have you never been defeated, captain ?” 
asked Selim. 

“Thave met my match, prince, and have been 
fain to sheer off, after a hot brush with a superior 
force, but never has the good Bird received more 
than she gave in return, in the matter of blows, 
my young friend. It is not many days since I 
fought two Persian ships of twice our size, at 
once, and so sure was I of victory, that yonder 
craft were ordered to keep within hail in order 
to take possession of the ‘Green Bird’s’ prizes 
when the battle should be decided.” 

“And you captured both ?”’ 

“Two richly-laden barks from Cathay—with 
silks and spices, worth a king’s jewels, my friend. 
The Bird’s handmaidens yonder, as I call the 
other vessels, are even now returning from our 
free port, where the flag of Ali-Naro floats over 


| three hundred brave men, the corsair subjects of 


| a corsair-chief. 


So I may well call you cousin, 


| noble prince, though my true throne is the deck 
bosom the emerald ring which he had discovered | 


which this thought seemed to awaken in the old | 


mariner’s heart ; but awaited his renewal of the 


conversation, and it was not long before he | 


resumed : 

“Prince,” he said, “pardon a father’s agita- 
tion, and let me continue. This morning, as 
my vessel drew in sight of the ‘ Isle of Death,’ 
the sudden thought occurred to me, to procure 


of a battle-ship.” 

The smaller vessels now advanced, and an- 
swering the “Green Bird’s” signals, ranged 
behind the latter, whilst she led the way over the 
bright waters which a brisk breeze was now agi- 
tating. Selim, as he glanced from the calm and 
grave countenance of the old chief, to the swar- 
thy and determined crew, who moved back and 
forth over the well-ordered deck, trimming the 
sails, and making firm every line and rope, as the 
ship bounded on her way, could not help com- 
paring his own situation, betrayed, as he doubted 
not, by his brothers, with the power and freedom 
enjoyed by the sea rover with whom he had been 





so strangely brought into connection. It was 
true that the gentle soul of the prince recoiled 
from sympathy with the lawless life of a pirate; 
nevertheless, he could not but reflect that, after 
all, the position of Ali-Naro was on a par with 
that of most of the monarchs of the earth, whose 
dominion was held, oftentimes, only by reason 
of their strength over weaker men, and whose 
possessions were generally increased by the same 
means employed by the corsair to swell his cof- 
fers—that is to say, by violence and aggression 
upon those who crossed his path. 

“In what then, alas,” said Selim, to himself, 
“are princes less freebooters, when, by force of 
arms, they seek tosubjugate a neighboring state ? 
And are not my brothers Osmyn and Nadab, 
more worthy of execration than this corsair- 
captain ? He declares himself boldly a sovereign 
of the ocean, and demands tribute from all who 
cross his domain; but my unhappy brothers 
have sought, like ignoble assassins, to gain 
their objects by the most wicked treachery.” 

Doubtless the expressive countenance of the 
prince of Guzan revealed somewhat of the re- 
flections occurring to his mind, to the keen eyes 
of Ali-Naro ; for the latter, with a sympathizing 
look, addressed him once more: ' 

“Prince !” said the captain. “ Give not way 
to sad or gloomy thoughts. I have promised 
that I would be your friend, and believe me, I 
will prove that I can yet be of service to you. 
We are now directing our course to a small 
island which we shall reach before to-morrow 
morning. It is my citadel, storehouse and hos- 
pital. There I retire, when the season of traffic 
is over, and feel myself as much a monarch as 
when on my quarter-deck. There my brave 
companions have their wives and children like 
the soldiers of your island kings; but there, 
when wounded or disabled, the invalid subject 
of the corsair Ali-Naro finds shelter and sup- 
port for life, whilst you land-princes leave the 
poor slave to shift for himself, when he is no 
longer serviceable to his master.” 

“And you are doubtless as happy as a mon- 
arch of Persia or Cathay?” said Prince Selim. 

“ If my poor Ali had been spared,” cried the 
corsair, turning his head to hide the softening of 
his eyes which denoted how deeply the loss of 
his son had affected his stern nature ; “ if he had 
not rashly cast himself away, Ali-Naro would 
have ceased his wanderings, and dwelt among 
his people, a friend and father. This year had 
been the last of my outlaw Iffe, prince !” 

“Allah knows I pity you !” murmured Selim, 
taking the old mariner’s hand, and looking in 
his face with an undisguised expression of deep 
commiseration. 

‘May Allah reward you, noble prince!” re- 
turned Ali-Naro. ‘ But—let me not show this 
weakness, or my comrades will think me about 
to turn dervish. My son is gone—and my dream 
of a peaceful close to my stormy life is past also. 
But, you, prince, shall know me asa friend. We 
shall refresh our men by a brief sojourn at the 
‘Isle of Eagles,’ as I have named my rocky 
home, and then, with all the force I ever com- 
mand, you shall be conveyed to your father’s 
kingdom. If the base men who abandoned you 
have returned before, they shall eat dirt in their 
father’s presence.” 

“Nay, my friend, Ali-Naro!” cried Selim, 
“IT bear no malice toward my brothers. They 
were blinded by ambitious desires, and—” 

“Would have murdered you to attain them,” 
rejoined the corsair. ‘‘ No, prince, you have given 
me your confidence, and I feel that you have been 
wickedly betrayed. The prediction of the astro- 
loger will doubtless be fulfilled, as is apparent 
from your preservation in the ‘Isle of Death,’ 
but the crime of your brothers is not lessened 
because of its lack of success. They triumph 
now, believing in your destruction. Let it be 
my task to deal with these treacherous princes.” 

“But my father will be distracted should he 
learn of their baseness.” 

“You are a good son!” cried Ali-Naro, his 
memory reverting to his unfortunate boy. 
“Well, let Allah, in whom you trust devoutly, 
direct us when we arrive at Guzan. Be it my 
pleasure to escort you thither, as becomes a 
prince.” 

Over the smooth Indian Ocean, the three ves- 
sels sped swiftly, and, when on the morning suc- 
ceeding that in which he had awoke to find 
himself abandoned on the “Isle of Death,” 
Selim arose from the couch which had been pre- 
pared for him on board the “ Green Bird,” and 
ascending to the crowded deck, he discovered 
that the vessel was rapidly nearing a wide, pre- 
cipitous point of rocky land, beyond which ex- 
tended a narrow opening of water, forming a 
channel of communication from the ocean to a 
secluded harbor completely imbedded in the 
grassy slopes of a lovely island, crowned by a 
succession of steep ramparts, on which waved a 
flag like that flying from the ‘“ Green Bird’s” 
mast head. A multitudeof women and children, 
dressed as if for a gala, crowded the heights, 
and a hundred or more armedymen were drawn 
in array on the beach, whilst many others occu- 
pied various points along the shore, waving flags 
and beating drums, as the “Green Bird” en- 
tered the narrow inlet. 

“ These are my sulbjects—or rather children,” 
said Ali-Naro. “ Notachild among them all 
but has kissed me with its infant lips, and nota 
father but would die for me.” 

“ This is to be a monarch indeed!” cried Se- 
lim. “O, that I could be so beloved by my 
people. It would be worthy of ambition!” 

“ Be just, and you cannot fail to win the hearts 
of your subjects, prince,” replied Ali-Naro. 
“Tf a corsair, whose life is lawless, and whose 
hand has been against the whole world, can thus 
gain the affection and esteem of his rude com- 
panions, why may not an enlightened and gen- 
erous prince learn to make himself the favorite 
of his countrymen ?” 

The ship had now threaded her way through 
the devious channel which conducted between 
overhanging bluffs to the green bank of shore, 
and, casting anchor abreast of the little town, 
saluted the inhabitants with a blast of martial 
music, and the display of a hundred gay flags of 
different nations. The multitude on the ram- 
parts, and many who had put off in boats be- 
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decked with silken streamers, now burst into a 
simultaneous cheer, and afar up in the precipices, 
a thousand echoes replied to the wild acclaim. 
Prince Selim, standing beside the captain, near 
the stern of the ship, could behold the entire 
population of the place, seemingly actuated by a 
single emotion of enthusiasm, and he began to 
forget that Ali-Naro was only a freebooter, and 
to fancy that he witnessed the greeting of a 
faithful city’s inhabitants, to some victorious 
king who had brought succor to their distresses. 

But, when, disembarking, the corsair-chief 
conducted his guest to a beautiful castle which 
was built upon a lofty eminence, back of the 
village, and from out of a screen of thick foliage, 
commanding a view of the ocean for miles on 
every side; and when, to the hall of audience 
where Ali-Naro sat, like a sultan at his divan, 
came hundreds of the happy islanders, thronging 
to bid their leader welcome ; stern, swarthy men 
wreathing their fierce faces with smiles, and 
beautiful women kissing the old mariner’s hands, 
and gentle children climbing around his seat— 
while, all the time, great shouts arose without, 
and the din of merry music shook the entire 
island—Prince Selim was well-nigh bewildered, 
and thought to himself, that such a welcome had 
never greeted his father on returning to Guzan. 
And, then, remembering Ali-Naro’s words, the 
young prince said to himself : 

“Tf a corsair is thus beloved and reverenced, 
why may not a prince be? Iwill be just to my 
people, and merit their affection—if, in his good 
time, Allah shall please to give to me the crown 
of Guzan.” 


—— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE “ISLE OF EAGLES.” 


A snort stay at the “Isle of Eagles” was 
necessary to afford opportunity to Ali-Naro to 
refit his vessels completely, and to select from 
his entire force a number sufficient for his pro- 
posed expedition to the island of Guzan, whith- 
er he designed at once to escort the prince, his 
guest. During this time, Selim had leisure to 
examine the corsair’s isle and its inhabitants, 
and he found much to claim his admiration. 
Possessed of boundless wealth, the accumula- 
tion of his predatory career; and, moreover, 
inspired by a rare taste, combined with an edu- 
cated mind, Ali-Naro had taken delight in beau- 
tifying and enriching the little island which he 
claimed as his own. The hand of art had shap- 
ed the growth of nature, by refined cultivation, 
and embellished every portion of the domain 
with peculiar and appropriate graces. The lux- 
uriance of woods afforded scope for all that could 
be achieved in forest architecture, and bosky 
dells, sylvan grots, arbors, caves, and labyrin- 
thine walks, extended from the eminence on 
which Ali-Naro’s castle was built, down to the 
green terraces that sloped to the transparent bay. 
Lovely white cottages dotted the landscape on 
either side, and fragrant gardens, encircling these, 
sent up continually a breath of perfume to the 
heights. 

Nor had beauty alone been considered, in its 
sensuous aspect, by the planner of this corsair’s 
paradise. Usefulness possessed its share in the 
adornment of the “Isle of Eagles.” Not only 
were barracks, white-walled and neat, prepared 
for the mariners on shore, but a large hospital, 
supplied with all the aids of the healing art, pro- 
vided for the wants of those among the crews 
who might be wounded or sick. A mosque for 
prayer attested the reverence of the outlaws for 
the forms of their religion, if it did not answer 
for their observance of all the Koran’s princi- 
ples, and workshops, fisheries, and fields of corn, 
agreeably diversified the prospect, wherever, 
from his chamber in the castle, Prince Selim per- 
mitted his gaze to wander. Altogether, the 
‘Isle of Eagles” was a habitation fit for great 
enjoyment, and all the luxury of peace. Strange 
passion of alternation is that which sways the 
heart of man. It transformed the rude and sav- 
age pirate chief into the calm architect of rural 
scenery—the destroyer into the beautifier. 

But not to remaia long in his island retreat 
was Ali-Naro’s intention, though the prince 
would gladly have lingered. In truth, though 
surrounded by devoted comrades and friends, 
the corsair chief found little pleasure in the habi- 
tation which he had created and made lovely, 
for the enjoyment of another—that unfortunate 
son whose bones had so long lain upon the “ Isle 
of Death,” and now, bedewed with the tears of 
hundreds who loved the youth, were laid silently 
away in a sequestered grove beside a stream that 
murmured its gentle requiem as it rippled to the 
seashore. No display of grief had been per- 
mitted on the occasion of re interring poor Ali’s 
remains—only a simple procession of rough men, 
and women leading their children by the hand, 
went out from the castle’s porch, and proceeded 
silently and solemnly to the place of sepulture. 
Prince Selim once more offered up a prayer—the 
last, and all was over with the corsair’s erring son. 

But not with the father’s sorrow. After the 
burial, though Ali Naro spoke not of the dead, 
it was easy to perceive that his thoughts were 
busy. No more repose, no more of quiet exis- 
tence for the pirate chieftain. Action—quick, 
energetic existence, the sturm, the tumult of 
battle—these were the alternations craved for by 
the strong man’s spirit. He hurried, therefore, 
all preparations necessary for the departure of 
his vessels, and bidding adicu to those who re- 
mained, under the lieutenant of the island, set 
sail once more from the beautiful isle, to try 
again the fortunes of his ocean career. 

Iu the rude but disciplined community of out- 
laws, which formed the crews of Ali-Naro’s little 
fleet, his departed son had held the post of lieu- 
tenant, and on taking their departure from the 
“Isle of Eagles,” the captain signified to his 
comrades that, on this expedition, Prince Selim 
should be obeyed as second in command. The 
corsair directed this, at once as a mark of his es- 
teem for the prince, and for the purpose of ac- 
customing his mento regard the latter as one 
of their nuimber, with authority to lead them, 
should aught befall their real commander. Selim 
at first objected to this distinction, but acceded 


\\ to the request of Ali Naro, who .enforced it by 


many good reasons. 








“ We know not,” said the old chief, “ what 
may have occurred in the island of Guzan dur- 
ing your absence. It is probable that the king, 
your father, may be no more, and your brothers 
in possession of the throne; or, what is likelier 
still, engaged in civil war for the succession. 
No better conduct may be looked for than to dis- 
grace their father’s memory.” 

“ Talk not of my dear father’s death,” cried 
Selim, with emotion. “ He was in good health, 
when we left Guzan, and will I trust be spared 
to his country many a year.” 

“It is best to provide for emergences, never- 
theless,” rejoined Ali-Naro, “ and for this reason, 
I desire you to follow my directions. Should 
such an event as your father’s decease (which 
Allah forbid !) have taken place, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that your brothers will regard 
your sudden appearance with much pleasure. 
They may intrigue, in fact, they may attempt 
once more your assassination. I would have 
you prepared for this, with faithful followers, who 
will protect your life, and assist you in assert- 
ing whatever rights you may claim. Therefore, 
my dear prince, I would have you divide with 
me the authority of the expedition, undertaken 
for your interest, and let me announce you to my 
comrades, as my lieutenant.” 

“Be it so, then, Ali-Naro!” answered the 
prince. “I will endeavor to act as becomes a 
brave man.” 

“That will be but natural to you,” said the 
corsair, as he turned away to communicate to his 
men the position in which the prince (already 
very popular with all) would henceforth stand to 
them. The announcement was received with a 
hearty response by all the swarthy rovers. 

In accordance with his new responsibility Se- 
lim devoted himself assiduously to the perfor- 
mance of every duty incumbent upon the second 
in command. He shared with Ali-Naro the 
task of drilling and exercising the men, superin- 
tended their labors, adjusted their differences, 
and oftentimes participated in the rough sports 
with which they were accustomed to while away 
the tedium of a calm; and in a brief space there 
was not one of these sons of adventure, who 
would not have followed the prince through 
every peril, and stood by him to the death in any 
quarrel, 

But the Indian Ocean was to be traversed for 
nearly its whole extent before the island of Gu- 
zan could be reached, and in order to replenish 
the supply of fresh water, the ‘Green Bird” 
cast anchor, one delightful evening, at the mouth 
of aclear river which flowed from a range of 
mountains that formed one of the sea-walls of 
an island called Divonduron. Here, with sever- 
al boat’s crews of the hardy mariners, Prince 
Selim disembarked, the men being all supplied 
with skins and other vessels for the conveyance 
of fresh water, which Ali-Naro knew could be 
obtained in great abundance at this place. And 
it is here that we shall take the liberty of preced- 
ing the arrival of the prince, and advert to an- 
other character, not yet introduced to the reader, 
but who will be hereafter involved in the fortunes 
of our story. 

The island of Divonduron was the seat of an 
extensive kingdom, which boasted several cities 
of great splendor, and many rich villages both 
inland and seaboard. It was governed by an 
old monarch, who, although rather rigid in his 
rule, was, nevertheless, quite popular with his 
people, and it possessed not only wealthy towns, 
brave citizens, and a good king, but moreover 
the most beautiful princess imaginable ; in the 
person of the king’s daughter, the charming Az- 
na-Alwaz. With the loveliness of this wonder- 
ful maiden all the painters of the kingdom were 
in ecstasies, whilst all the priests prayed daily 
for her health, and every mother on the island 
wished devoutly for such a handsome daughter. 
When first born, the sagest counsellors of the 
king went into transports as they beheld her 
lying in her cradle, and prophesied all sorts of 
good fortune for the happy infant. The good 
king, her father, was, of course, almost beside 
himself, gazing continually upon the dear child, 
and decreed at once that she should be called 
Azna-Alwaz, which in the language of the coun- 
try, signifies ‘‘ Beautiful Diamond.” 

As the young princess grew up to maidenhood, 
she grew if possible more graceful and lovely in 
form and feature, whilst her mind became the 
abode of purity and her heart the temple of 
goodness. It was no wonder, then, that all the 
youths of her father’s kingdom should adore her, 
or that the fame of her perfections should travel 
beyond the borders of Divonduron, and inspire 
the princes of neighboring countries with an in- 
tense desire to behold and possess the marvellous 
maiden. Notwithstanding this, however, nature 
had given to Azna-Alwaz so much good sense 
and discretion, that she became neither vain nor 
haughty, but preserved a modest demeanor that 
won all hearts to her service. 

From kingdoms near and far arrived continu- 
ally a succession of ambassadors, with portraits 
of young monarchs, who ardently wished to 
prove themselves worthy of espousing the fair 
Azna-Alwaz. ‘These messengers extolled the 
virtue of their respective masters, and portrayed 
the felcity which any princess would be likely to 
enjoy in a union with such royal excellence. At 
the same time, with many genuflections, they 
threw themselves, one after another, before the 
maiden, and laid the portraits of young, old and 
middle-aged, short, talland medium, dark, light, 
and dubious, suitors at her beautiful feet. But 
Azna-Alwaz merely glanced at them without 
manifesting, or even fecling any emotion of in- 
terest for the handsoimest. Thus the years pass- 
ed, till the princess had attained her sixteenth 
summer, at which time it became necessary, in 
accordance with an ancient law of the land, that 
the heir-apparent to the throne should select a 
partner. But Azna-Alwaz still exhibited no 
symptom of preference for any of her many 
admirers. 

It was then that the king, her father, after kiss- 
ing her tenderly, spoke to_her in these words : 
“QO, Azna-Alwaz, painful is it for me to compel 
you to think of marrying, for by so doing I must 
inevitably lose your sweet presence. Neverthe- 
less, the custom of our land must be obeyed. It 
is time, therefore, my dear child, that you should 











prepare to unite yourself with some prince wor- 
thy of your hand. But of the many who solicit 
this honor, choose, then, O, my daughter, one 
whom you can love, and espouse him immedi- 
ately ; so shall the laws be obeyed, and the pow- 
er and extent of our sovereignty enlarged.” 

“Sire,” replied the beautiful princess, “ I 
confess there is none among all these suitors who 
can awaken in my bosom the feeling of love; 
nevertheless, I cannot refuse to comply with the 
wishes of my kind father, and I will marry the 
prince whom your majesty’s wisdom shall think 
fitting to be my husband.” 

The old king embraced his daughter with great 
affection. ‘ Heaven will reward your obedience, 
my child,” he cried. “ And if you will abide by 
my choice, I think I can select a partner who is 
every way fitted to make my daughter happy. 
I mean the prince of Caranor.” 

Azna Alwaz exhibited no emotion at hearing 
the name of this suitor mentioned by her father. 
The young prince had often visited her father’s 
kingdom, and was now very shortly expected to 
arrive. Azna-Alwaz had seen and perhaps ad- 
mired him, for the prince of Caranor was a man 
whom ninety-nine women out of a hundred would 
have fallen in love with at first sight, so favored 
was he by nature with a handsome form, an in- 
telligent face, and amiable manners. Yet with 
all these advantages, he had failed to make an 
impression on the heart of our lovely princess. 

However, it was no more customary for maid- 
ens to marry for love in those days than it is at 
present ; so it made little difference to the old 
monarch of Divonduron whether Azna-Alwaz lik- 
ed or disliked the person he had chosen, so long 
as she was contented to marry him. Conse- 
quently, the wedding preparations were imme- 
diately ordered, and the prince of Caranor was 
made acquainted with his sudden good fortune, 
whereupon the young gentleman gave himself 
up to unbounded joy, and all the princes, his 
rivals, were ready to run him through with 
their swords, or else to die themselves out of 
chagrin at their disappointment. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HIGHWAYMEN A CENTURY AGO. 


Only three summers since a French gentleman 
in the Highlands was gazing with some surprise 
atthe tranquil and orderly scenes around him, 
and saying that his friends at Paris had advised 
him to come upon his journey well provided 
with pistol and sword, since, as they bid him 
bear in mind, “ you are going to the country of 
Rob Roy!” We canscarce blame these Paris- 
ians for so faithfully remembering that little more 
than a hundred years ago Rob Koy was able to 
levy his “‘ black mail” on all who came beneath 
the shadow of his mountains. But they might 
at least, with equal reason, have applied the 
same advice to England; for much less than a 
hundred years ago, the great thoroughfares near 
London, and, above, all, the open heaths, as 
Bagshot and Hounslow, were infested by rob- 
bers on horseback, who bore the name of high- 
waymen. Booty these men were determined by 
some means to obtain. In the reign of George 
the First, they stuck up handbills at the gates 
of many known rich men in London, forbidding 
any of them on pain of death, to travel from 
town without a watch, or with less than ten 
guineas of money. Private carriages and pub- 
lic conveyances were alike the objects of attack. 
Thus, for instanee, in 1775, Nuttall, the solicitor 
and friend of of Lord Chatham, returning from 
Bath, in his carriage, with his wife and child, 
was stopped and fired at near Hounslow, and 
died of the fright. In the same year the guard 
of the Norwich stage (a man of different metal 
from the lawyer) was killed in Epping forest, af- 
ter he had himself shot dead three highwaymen 
out of seven that assailed him. 

Let it not be supposed that such examples 
were but few and far between ; they might from 
the records of the time be numbered by the 
score; although in most cases the loss was 
rather of property than life. These outrages 
appear to have increased in frequency towards 
the close of the American war. Horace Wal- 
pole writing from Strawberry Hill at that time, 
complains that, having lived there iu quiet for 
thirty years, he cannot now stir a mile from his 
own house, after sunset, without one or two ser- 
vants armed with blunderbusses. Some men of 
rank at that period—Earl Berkley above all— 
were famed for their skill and dexterity in 
dealing with such assailants. One day—so 
runs the story—Lord Berkley, travelling after 
dark on Hounslow Heath, was awakened from a 
slumber by a strange face at his carriage win- 
dow, and a loaded pistol athis breast. “ Ihave 
you now, my lord,” said the intruder, “after 
all your boasts, as I hear, that you cannot be 
robbed by a highwayman!” ‘Nor would I 
now,” said Lord Berkley, putting his hand into his 
pocket, as though to draw forth his purse, ‘ but 


for that fellow peeping over your shoulder.” | 


The highwayman hastily turned round to look 
at this unexpected intruder, when the earl, pull- 
ing out, instead of his purse a pistol, shot him 
dead upon the spot.—Lord Mahon’s Llistory of 
England. 
aoe > - 
THE TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND. 

On the first of January last, the number of 
miles of telegraph in operation, belonging to the 
Electric Telegraph Company, was 4409, skirting 
all the lines of railway in Great Britain, and 
covering the surface of the Island, with the ex- 
ception of the highlands of North Wales and 
Scotland, with a complete net-work. The num- 
ber of miles of wires was 24,340. In the six 
months previous, the number of messages sent 
was 212,440, yielding fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen pounds, which gave a 
protit paid in dividends, of seven per cent. per 
annum. Franked message papers are now used, 
procurable at any stationer’s, which dispenses 
with the necessity of sending money to the tele- 
graph station ; and it is proposed to issue electric 
stamps, on the same plan with postage stamps. 
There is also a system of remittance messages 
in progress of introduction, by means of which 
muney paid in at any of the stations, is paid out 
at any other station required, and which is ex- 
pected to supersede the Government Money Or- 
der Office, which works through the slower me- 
dium of the Post Office —London Quarterly 
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LARGE STORIES, 


The eggs and bones of a huge bird have been 








discovered in Madagascar, in the country of the | 


Sakalves. In 1850 two eggs and fragments of 
bones of a similar kind, were sent to France and 
placed in the museum of nataral history at the 
Jardin des Piantes. Captain Armange, of the 
French merchant service, has just brought home 
two others of these eggs, and he declures that 
the Malgaches assured him in the most positive 
manner that an immense bird still exists in the 
interior of the island, and that it was able to 
carry off a cow. Que of the two egys now 
brought home contains nearly three pints more 
than those in the museum. How far these dis- 
coveries may go to verify the history of Sinbad, 
the sailor, the reader must judge.—" Boscawen,” 
in N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOPE’S ISLAND, 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


Mystic hands were slowly rolling 
From the future its dark shroud, 

And bright years seemed sweetly dawning, 
Like fair sunlight from a cloud, 

When an island decked with blossoms, 
And with fragrant singing bowers, 

Rose in magic on life’s ocean, 
And I longed to pluck its flowers. 


There the heart’s own music floating 
On the still, yet balmy air, 

Wooed me, and my steps went roving 
Through that isle so bright and fair. 

But a cloud all quickly gathering 
Darkly o’er its lovely skies, 

Drove me from that blighted Eden, 
And that seeming paradise. 


On the billows onee more gliding 
O’er life’s dark and troubled sea, 
Now and then I'm often sighing 
That an Eden ne’er could be. 
While Hope’s isle of light and blossem 
Sank like pearl in midnight river ; 
As the waves of Life’s dark ocean 
O’er its beauty closed forever. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A SUMPTUOUS ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY WILLIAM 8. OSGOOD. 





Mr. Ernatuan Breeze, a loyal denizen of 
Boston, made up his mind to escape from the 
town torments of the summer solstice, and es- 
tablish himself for the season somewhere by the 
seaside, where the evening breath from the dark 
blue wave, and the winged kiss of the morning 
deep might invigorate his frame and enliven his 
spirits. Though a man of social habits, Mr. 
Breeze likes quiet; he cannot abide a row, and 
professional rowdies‘are his aversion. He could 
not think of enduring the roar, flash and bustle 
of a great hotel, even if the modesty of his purse 
had not forbidden its regal luxury. After much 
searching he pitched upon exactly the place 
whither he might transport his household goods 
safely. A private house occupied by very nice 
people received him. It was in the vicinity of 
avery fashionable watering-place, and standing 
on a bluff at the head of a cove, looked out on 
the broad Atlantic and on an extended line of 
sea coast with picturesque headlands and deep, 
indenting bays, while far in the distance, the 
spires of the city melted away into the cool, gray 
tints of thesky. Hard by was a beach which the 
surges of centuries had beaten hard and flat. 
Here was a bathing-house, to which Mr. Breeze 
daily retired, emerging therefrom in a pictur- 
esque suit of red flannel, and rushing into the 
sea, performed a thousand fantastic and frolic- 
some tricks like a great crimson dolphin ona 
“bust.” Sometimes he seized his shrieking 
wife and plunged with her into the Atlantic 
surges, or, surrounded by a group of adventur- 
ous damsels, served them as an aquatic cavalier. 


“ How happily the days of Thalaba went by !” 


Occasionally this favored individual might be 
seen riding the waves like another Arion, only, 
instead of a dolphin, he trusted toa dory to 
bear him in safety over the foaming surges. These 
dory expeditions were undertaken to carry death 
and rapine to the ranks of the finny tribe, and 
many were the hake, haddock, perch, rock-cod 
and mackerel that attested our friend’s piscato- 
ry prowess. It was a pleasant thing to see our 
tall friend putting off in a boat with three or 
four others for the blue water, and to hear his 
choral chant : 

“ Behold, behold, how brightly breaks the morning ! 

Though bleak our lot, our hearts are warm— 


To toil, to toilinured, all danger scorning, 
We hail the breeze and brave the storm.” 


Among the other boarders at Mr. Kelp’s quiet 
house by the seaside, was a pleasant person, Mr. 
Marmion Chivalry, a southern gentleman, who 
was accompanied by his family. He entered 
heart and hand into all the amusements and ex- 
citements going forward—boating, swimming, 
fishing, gunning, bowling, riding and driving. 
For him, the sun set too late and rose too early. 
He was constantly on the qui vive—restless as 
quicksilver. Among othertastes, he was excess- 
ively fond of music, without being the least 
judge of it. The Prima-Donna Waltz ground 
out of a hand-organ was as great a treat to him 
as the Wedding March played by the Germa- 
nias. Negro melodies particularly pleased him. 

One evening, quite late, as he and Breeze 
were about retiring to bed, after their fourteenth 
cigar, the sound of a musical chant reached 
them from the beach. 

“Hush!” cried Marmion. “Do you hear 
that, Einathan? What is it they’re singing ?” 
He didn’t know one tune from another. 

“Old Kentucky Home,’” replied Breeze, 
who was not much impressed with the music. 

“ Exquisite ! exquisite !” said Marmion, below 
his breath. ‘O,how I adore music! 
music divine art!’ 


Music, 


“Soothes the savage breast,” suggested Breeze. 
‘* Music by day, music by night, music on the 
water, music on the land! I could on 
music! I want to see the enchanters who can 


live 


shoot these thrills of pleasure on the evening air. 
Come, Breeze, let us go over to ’em.”’ 

“T wouldn’t,” said Breeze. 

“Come, come !’ said Chivalry, seizing his arm. 
“JT insist upon it.” 

Dragging his reluctant companion, Mr. C. 
crossed the road. 
seated on a low stone wall. 


Four serenaders were seen 
“Gentlemen,” said Chivalry, “ Ican’t express 
to you how much I have been gratified by your 
performance. Gentlemen, you make me, like 
Oliver Twist, ask for more.” 
“Sir, you do us honor,” said the principal 


troubadour. 


“Gentlemen, I invite you to return to-morrow 
night, when, in requital for your charming melo- 
dies, I shall ask you to partake of a sumptuous 
entertainment. Gentlemen, you shall ‘ pop the 
rosy,’ as Mr. Richard Sniveller says, with me. 


| Because you are virtuous gentlemen, there shall 


be cakes and ale. You have no objection to 
champagne, I hope.” 











“Remember,” whispered Breeze, “that our 
hosts are rigid temperance people—that they will 
consider the introduction of any beverage strong- 
er than water, coffee or tea, as a personal 
affront.” 

“ Let ’em!’’ said Chivalry, with a wave of the 
hand. “Don’t I pay my way? Isn’t the house 
mine while I use it? They cannot—dare not 
object. Gentlemen, I repeat my invitation. To- 
morrow night.” 

“Hurray!” shouted the tenor, who had a 
cracked voice, and was not particularly sober, 
having just returned from a brigade muster. 
“ Champagne forever.” 

“ To-morrow night, gentlemen,” said Chival- 
ry. “I shall expect you. And now— 

oe 
And roy dreams and shambere ight.” 

The next morning, however, came a tele- 
graphic despatch from the South, requiring Mr. 
C.’s immediate return. He paid up his board 
bill, and went off with his family, in such hot 
haste, that he forgot all about the promised en- 
tertainment to the negro minstrels. 

Breeze remembered it, however, and gallantly 
resolved to throw himself into the breach. He 
spoke to the people of the house, and they agreed 
to wink at the introduction of champagne, and 
to get a supper ready. Elnathan, on returning 
from the city after his store was closed, was to 
bring out the champagne. He accordingly pur- 
chased four bottles, and being nervously afraid 
of being mistaken for a toper, put them up very 
ingeniously in a brown paper parcel, so that they 
looked like a bundle of books. Wishing to en- 
joy acigar on his way home, he went into a bag- 
gage car of the railway train, and deposited his 
precious bundle on a trunk. He then sat down 
to the enjoyment of the fragrant weed. He was 
engaged in, I know not what, pleasant reveries, 
when, after a sudden jerk of the car, occasioned 
by going over some trifling obstacle upon the 
track, he heard a whizzing and popping mingled 
with the “chink” of broken glass. In an in- 
stant he divined the misfortune that had oc- 
curred. The champagne which was to redeem 
the southerner’s pledge of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment to the troubadours, had been smashed. 
It was too late to procure any more—the truth 
would not be believed—he would be overwhelm- 
ed with everlasting disgrace. He caught up the 
dripping bundle and opened it. A part of one 
bottle only had escaped the catastrophe—about 
a pint of the precious liquid was left. Holding 
the neckless bottle which contained it upright, 
that not a drop more might escape, Elnathan 
sadly left the car and wended his way homeward. 
where little sympathy was expressed for his mis- 
fortunes. He now had “to face the music.” 
As the hours wore on, he exhibited every symp- 
tom of distress. Every noise without—the rus- 
tle of the leaves—the dash of the surf, seemed to 
be the signal of the serenaders. At last, it got 
to be half past ten o’clock, and he began to 
breathe freer. Perhaps they wouldn’t come. But 
alas ! as this consoling idea popped through his 
brain, the voice of the dreaded leader rose upon 
the night air: 

“ When I was young I used to wait 
On massa and d him his plate, 
Pass down de bottle when he was dry, 

And brush away de blue-tailed fly. 

Elnathan wildly dashed his hat upon his head 
and rushed forth to meet the troubadours. But 
before he could speak, he was saluted by another 
negro song and chorus. They poured them out 
with the utmost volubility and prodigality—it 
seemed as if they could not do enough in ad- 
vance for the sumptuous entertainment that in- 
vited them. At last Breeze got them into the 
dining hall. 

“ Where’s the other man ?” asked the leader. 

“ He’s gone home,” said Elnathan, “and I 
have taken his place. Gentlemen,” said he, 
“for your entertainment I purchased four bottles 
of champagne.” 

“Good!” said the leader. ‘ That’s one 
apiece. With a jug of whiskey-punch and two 
or three bottles of brandy we shall do first rate.” 

“‘ With the punch and brandy, gentlemen,” said 
Elnathan, solemnly, “‘I am sorry to say you 
must dispense. The people of this house are 
very particular, and it would have been an out- 
rage to them to suggest spirit. Even cham- 
pagne is a concession.” 

“ Then fetch it on,” said the principal trouba- 
dour, who flavored the atmosphere with spirit of 
some sort. 

“ Alas! gentlemen,” said Elnathan, “ a fatal- 
ity seems to have attended us. Coming out in 
the cars—my bottles were broken—the cham- 
pagne was lost.” 

“This way!” said the leader, with a jerk of 
his right thumb over his left shoulder. 

“More likely this way!’ grunted the base, 
pointing to Elnathan and then at his throat. ‘“L 
thought you was set up when you began ta 
speak.” 

Elnathan distributed the modicum of cham- 
pagne through four tumblers, reserving a glass 
of water for himself. 

“Gentlemen, your good healths !” said he. 

“ Better lack next time,” said the leader. 

“Help yourselves to cake,” said Elnathan, 

“Pshaw!”” said the roughest of the trouba- 
dours. ‘ We never eat cake.” 


” 


“ But will come again to-morrow night,” said 
the base. 

“Yes, this ere’s no treat at all,” saida little 
bandy-legged fellow. ‘We womt count this 
anything.” 

A little more conversation in the same spirit 
ensued, and then the troubadours took their de- 
parture. The next night they came, and finding 
no preparations to receive them, made the myht 
hideous with awful clamors. The day following 
Elnathan, finding that a calithumpian serenade 
projected, suddenly departed for town, 
swearing that he would never attempt another 
good-natured action in his life, and leaving to 
his quiet entertainers a pleasant musical circle 
of acquaintances, who had made up their mind 
to haunt the house for the remainder of the 
season. 


was 


+ oe + 


There are men of prey, as well as beasts of 
prey.—L’ Estrange. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GROWING WITH TIME. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
Some nobler grace should e’er be born 
For each we lose below; 
And hope and heart, like bladed corn, 
With growing time should grow. 
*Twere sad to lose our youthful June, 
Her sweet and pleasant sun, 
If ‘neath the calm October noon 
No blessing might be won. 


I would not stand on age’s shore, 
A stranger mid my years; 

Where earnest hopes had ne’er before 
Passed on like pioneers. 

I'd have my heart, like mellow ground, 
Return an hundred fold; 

I would with blessed fruits be crowned, 
If ever I am old. 


The vile and thoughtless e’er complain 
Of age’s dreary doom; 

For he in vain must seek the grain 
Who treadeth out the bloom. 

But age is ne’er a cheerless time 
To wise and noble men; 

For unto such have youth and prime 
Bequeathed their taen. 





Thus nature knows nor pause nor stay, 
But addeth grace to grace; 

Her bloom is perfect in its day, 
Her harvest in its place. 

Life, growing toward a wider realm, 
Shall seek no sordid prop; 

But ever, like the branching elm, 
Be broadest at the top. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LOST CHILD: 


—OoR,— 
A HOME IN THE WEST. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





“Anp is it my lot always to toil thus unceas- 
ingly ?”’ said John Elisley. ‘‘ Except that I am 
guilty of no crime, I am little better off than the 
prisoner.” And as the poor operator of a silk 
mill uttered these words, half aloud, half to 
himself, he brushed back from his brow the 
brown and slightly curling hair, damp with 
perspiration. 

He looked pale, languid and weary, but the 
unceasing motion of the machinery, with its in- 
cessant clang and clatter, told him there was not 
a moment for rest. It was not long, however, 
before his large hazel eyes, which had looked 
dim and expressionless, began to light up with 
a dreamy lustre, and gradually a faint flush 
broke over his pale cheeks. At the same time 
his lips parted with a smile, singularly sweet and 
radiant. Still he continued to bend over his 
task, which his hands mechanically and with 
unerring precision performed. But his mind 
was not there. He had seldom, for many years, 
beheld the blue sky, except in small patches, or 
narrow strips, framed in by the roofs of the tall 
buildings, and half blotted out by the smoke, 
which rose upward in black and lazy volumes. 
More seldom still had he seen the hill and the 
stream glow and sparkle in the golden glories of 
morning and the brilliant hues of evening, or 
listened to the melody of woodland birds. But 
now they came back to eye and ear. He no 
longer saw the dark and dingy walls which en- 
closed him on every side ; he no longer heard 
the harsh and dissonant sounds. He was wan- 
dering over the breezy hills where he roved in 
early boyhood, and only heard a gush of song, 
clear and silvery, such as used to come down to 
him from the sky-lark when he watched its up- 
ward flight, till it would have been lost to his 
eye, had it not been for the sunlight that bright- 
ened its wings. 

The toil was unheeded now—the weariness 
and languor all gone. Nothing, save what was 
bright and fair, had power to enter the magic 
realm, with which imagination had surrounded 
him. 

It was near dark when he left the factory. As 
he was proceeding homewards, a little boy, not 
more than three years old, jostled by some one 
who was hurrying heedlessly along, fell at his 
feet. He stopped and raised him from the 
ground. 

“Are you hurt, my little boy” said Ellsley, 
kindly ; but the child, instead of answering, said 
in a voice broken by sobs : 

“T want Nora—where’s Nora and little Eva 
gone ¢” 

“Who is Nora?” said Ellsley. 

“She takes care of little Eva and me, and 
puts me to bed, and sings to me.” 

“And your mama—where is she ?” 

“ Gone.” 

« Where is she gone ?” 

“ Off—off—away off,’”’ said he, making a mo- 
tioa with his hands to indicate the greatest pos- 
sible distance he was capable of comprehending. 
“ Nora says she’ll never come back again to see 
Charley and little Eva.” 

“ Well, my little boy, it is so dark now that I 
am afraid Nora wont be able to find you to- 
night. Iwill take you home with me, where 
you can go to-bed and sleep till morning.” 

*‘And who'll sing to Charley ?” 

‘‘Mary will sing to you;” and resting the 
child’s head against his shoulder, he resumed 
his walk towards home. 

He had proceeded scarce a dozen paces, when 
he found that he had fallen asleep; yet still 
there would, now and then, a low, convulsive 
sob come up, as it were from the very depths of 
the little fellow’s breast. In a few minutes Ells- 
ley arrived at a large, dingy-looking building, 
which he entered, and having ascended to the 
third story, proceeded along a narrow corridor. 

His coming had been watened for by the occu- 
pant of one of the apartments, and he had not 
gone half the length of the passage, when a 
door near the further extremity was thrown 
open, and a young woman, neatly dressed, and 
with a countenance expressive of quiet happi- 
ness, held forward a light, which enabled him to 
see the way. 

“ Why, John,” said she, as he approached the 
door, “ what child is that?” 

“One that seems to have got lost. When I 


bitterly. He soon dropped asleep after I took 

him in my arms.” 

“ Poor little fellow,” said she. ‘Only see— 
the tears are still wet on his cheeks. Whata 
sweet face—and his clothes are so pretty and 
nice, we may be sure that he doesn’t belong to 
poor laboring people, like us. Here, John, lay 
him on sister Letty’s bed, but first let me take 
off his cap. See the beautiful bright curls that 
are peeping from beneath it.” 

Ellsley placed him gently on the bed, and 
Mary, his wife, wiped the undried tears from his 
soft, round cheek, which, bitter as his grief had 
been, looked fresh and blooming as a wild rose, 
as it rested on the white pillow. 

“‘ How strange that those who had the care of 
him, should be so careless as to let him get lost,” 
said Mary. 

They both stood by the side of the bed watch- 
ing him for a few moments. 

‘It is a sweet face, as you said, Mary,” said 
Ellsley, ‘‘ and brings to me sweet fancies, such 
as I used to have when a boy,—I was then sur- 
rounded by breezy hills, instead of brick houses, 
—of cherubs floating on the gold and amber 
clouds of sunset. Yet, after all, they were not 
sweeter than they are now, when we sit together 
in our snug, quiet room, which you know, Mary, 
is our fairy ring.” 

The young wife smiled at these words, and 
bending over the sleeping boy, touched her lips 
to the white forehead, where wandered the deli- 
cate tracery of the blue veins. She then drew 
the white curtain before the recess containing 
the bed, and after Elisley had lingered a minute 
longer to look at some beautiful and elaborate 
embroidery, by which Mary daily earned a few 
pence, they took their places at the table. 

It being Monday, in addition to the bread and 
the tea—the last worthy of the china cups—there 
were a few slices of cold beef, left of their Sun- 
day’s dinner. Elisley, with the keen appetite 
produced by labor, did not care for anything bet- 
ter, and as he sat eating and sipping his tea, and 
looked round and saw how nice and tidy every- 
thing looked, he thought of the discontent in 
which he had indulged only a few hours before. 

“Mary,” said he, “1 felt unhappy this after- 
noon—discontented with my lot.” 

“ What made you, John?” she asked, with a 

look of some surprise. 
“There was such a longing came over me to 
have the leisure to mould into form the bright 
thoughts and fancies which haunt me, so that I 
might throw a few flowers on life’s swift current, 
that others who labor as we do might gather 
them up and look at them, and be cheered by 
their humble beauty, that I gave way to bitter re- 
pinings—the chain that binds me to incessant 
labor grew so heavy and galling that my heart 
sunk within me, and I thought I might as well 
die. Then my thoughts turned to you, Mary, 
and though I knew that you have a brave and 
cheerful heart, as well as willing hands, I knew 
also that those hands which now are so nimble 
at the embroidery, and so ready to perform all 
needful labor, might one day falter in their task, 
and that the few hard earned pence which it now 
gives you, would grow fewer, and at a time when 
the strongest arm you now lean upon, could no 
longer sustain you.” 

“We will hope that the dark day wont come. 
As you say, it is only a few pence which I can 
daily earn, but those few, now that we’ve got 
everything so comfortable round us, I can lay by 
for a time when we may need them more. It is 
only when I think of you that I feel sad. It is 
so hard that you cannot have a little time to 
yourself.” 

“Don’t mind, Mary—it is not often that I feel 
so disheartened as I did this afternoon.” 

““Who knows, John, but that the little boy 
you brought home with you, will in some way 
be the means of bringing us better fortune.” 

“If his friends cannot be found, he will make 
your task harder.” 

“« And there will be a little more bread to buy, 
which will take what I earn by my embroidery. 
But I shan’t mind—his sweet face will cheer me, 
and make those long days pass pleasantly while 
you are absent.” 

Ellsley fully expected that there would be in- 
quiries for the child in the morning, by whoever 
might have the care of him, but none were made, 
and those he was able to make himself resulted 
in nothing satisfactory. A woman who listened 
to his description of the little boy, said it applied 
to one she saw lifted into a hackney coach, near 
the railway station, the preceding day, and that 
she heard some one, who was already in the 
coach, call him Charley. She also heard a few 
words, addressed to the driver of the coach, by 
which she concluded that the passengers wished 
to be taken to some packet or steamer. When 
he went home to dinner, he found that his wife 
and little Charley were already good friends. 

“Well,” said Mary, having listened to the 
vague information, which was the result of her 
husband’s inquiries, “‘ we will keep him till some 
cne appears, who has a better claim to him than 
we have.” 





“Thave been advised to place him in some 
asylum,” said Ellsley. 

“T cannot think of such a thing, John.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you say so. He would be 
well cared for, I am told; yet I am afraid it 
would be a very different kind of care from what 
he has been used to. In less than a month’s time 
the sunshine would be all gone from that bright, 
sweet face.” 

“And it is just the kind of sunshine that 
warms and cheers the heart. No, John, we will 
not part with him. If my cares increase, they 
will be such pleasant ones that my courage to 
work will increase still more than they will.” 

“ Yes, his presence already makes our fairy 
ring brighter and more luminous.” 

“T almost begin to dread the thought of hear- 
ing from the child’s friends,” said Mary. “ You 
may bring news from them the next time you 
come home.” 

“T don’t think I shall,” he replied, going. “ If 
they had been in the city, I could hardly have 
failed to hear from them before now.” 

Ellsley had been gone only a few minutes, 





me across him he was all alone, and crying 





when Mary’s sister Letty called. She was a 


looked two years younger. She came dancing 
into the room, but so lightly that Mary, who sat 
with her back towards the door, did not know 
that she had entered. She stopped short when 
she saw a child sitting on her sister’s lap, who 
was listening with delighted attention to some 
old nursery rhymes, which Mary was singing, or 
rather chanting to him, in a low, sweet voice. 
Charley, who caught a side glance of Letty, ex- 
claimed in joyful accents, as he quickly slid from 
Mary’s lap, ‘‘Nora’s come! Nora’s come!” But 
the sudden glow of pleasure faded from his 
countenance, when he obtained a full view of 
her face. 

“No, it is Letty that’s come,” said the young 
girl, springing towards him with open arms. 

He stole a look at Mary, and the manifest 
pleasure with which she regarded the newcomer, 
inspired him with confidence, and he yielded to 
her embrace. 

“What a lovely child!” said she, kissing his 
rosy cheek. ‘ How came he here ?” 

“ Have you not heard?” 

‘‘No; and how should I, when {’ve been ab- 
sent almost a week.” 

“T thought you might have seen John, or 
some of the factory girls.” 

“No, I’ve seen no one. 
as soon as I arrived.” 

When Mary had told her all that she knew 
about little Charley, after sitting silent a few 
minutes, while a mingling of joy and sadness 
stole over her countenance, she said : 

“Well, Mary, it’s all settled at last.” 

“Do you mean that James Harford has con- 
cluded to go to America ?” 

“Yes,” and her cheeks grew redder as she 
spoke—we are to be married four weeks from 
to-morrow, and expect to sail the next day.” 

Will his sister go with you ?” 

“No, which makes me the more wish that 
you and John were going.” 

“I wish we were, and we may some day, 
though we cannot go just now.” 

“‘T shall tease John, till he gives me his prom- 
ise. James don’t intend to settle down in a city. 
He means to buy a farm in some place where 
land is cheap, for he says it will be so much 
pleasanter after being shut up in a close factory, 
where every breath of air he breathes has the 
dust of steel filings, and other things as bad 
floating in it. What I hope for most is, that a 
plenty of fresh air will give him back his health. 
He has been growing paler and paler, the last 
three months.” 

“John, too, is growing pale, and he does not 
walk so upright, and with so firm a step as he 
did when I was first acquainted with him.” 

“ The air of Spitalstield is no better than that 
of Sheffield, where James is.”’ 

“IT sometimes think it is worse. Come Letty, 
why do you sit with your bonneton? Take it 
off and stay with us to-night.” 

Well, I believe I will. It is too long a walk 
to my boarding-place, for so late an hour, and I 
want to see John, too, and talk with him about 
going to America.” 

Letty took off her bonnet and went to the lit- 
tle looking-glass to see if her hair had not be- 
come disarranged. 

“James likes that I should wear my hair in 
this way,” said she, arranging the curls that 
clustered round her white forehead, “ and though 
I know that he wont see me again, till the day 
we’ve set, I shall wear it the way that best suits 
him.” 

“So I would, Letty. There John is coming, 
thatis his step, I know,” and taking the candle 
she opened the door and held it so that it threw 
its light down the long, dark passage. 

It was a pleasant surprise to Ellsley to see the 
bright, cheerful face of Letty, as he entered the 
room, yet before asking her about James, or any- 
thing relative to her late excursion, he took a 
look behind the white curtain, where Charley 
lay asleep, with a smile hovering on his red lips. 

“Perhaps he is dreaming of Nora and little 
Eva,” said he. 

“Has any one inquired for him yet ?’”’ Mary 
asked. 

“No, though I have heard enough to be sat- 
isfied that the girl he called Nora sailed in the 
packet yesterday; but whether she left him be- 
hind by accident or design, it is not easy to 
tell.”” 

Ellsley thought he was tired, when he first 
came home, but when Letty spoke to him about 
going to the United States, all sense of weari- 
ness and fatigue was gone. All aglow with a 
dewy freshness and a golden light, such as used 
to bathe the green hills and the flowery vales 
where he spent those delicious years of his boy- 
hood, which still cheered him with their remem- 
bered brightness, he beheld in imagination a new 
home in the far-off land. Mary smiled as she saw 
the light break over his countenance, and said in 
a low voice, as if speaking to herself : 

“ Golden fancies may be better to the poor and 
lowly than golden palaces to the rich and 
noble.” 

It was an hour later than usual, when John 
and Mary bethought themselves of the evening 
hymn, which they always sung before they re- 
tired to rest. Letty’s clear voice now blended 
with theirs. The noises of the city were gradual- 
ly dying to a faint murmur, as the low, sweet 
music of the hymn arouse, and stealing throngh 
the open window, floated away upon the murky 
night air, sometimes entering the dreary and 
noisome chambers of the weary and toil-worn, 
and causing them to dream of spirit voices. 

Something more than a year had passed, since 
John and Mary Ellsley and their sister Letty 
spent the evening together, talking of a home in 
the West. The evening shadows were lengthen- 
ing and lay in cool, dark masses on the green 
turf which surrounded a rude but comfortable 
dwelling. In a neat apartment there was a 
table laid for four, though no one was present, 
except James and Letty Harford. 

“ Do you think they will come, James?” said 
Letty, as her husband, with the glow of health 
breaking through the swart hue, which labor in 
the open air had planted on his cheeks, came in 
from the garden. 

‘Yes, there can be no doubtof it. It is hard- 


I came directly here 





pretty, sprightly girl of eighteen, though she 


ly time to expect them yet, as they will be 


obliged to perform the last twenty miles of their | 
journey in a wagon.” 

James took up a newspaper, a luxury which 
had never been within his reach, till he lived in 
his new home, and seated himself at a window, 
which commanded a prospect of the high-road. 
Letty sat near him with her sewing, but she 
made little progress. She soon threw it aside 
and went out to gather violets and other wild- 
flowers, which having arranged in a little china 
vase, she placed on the mantel. 

“ John will like these,” she said; “I remem- 
ber that he once made some poetry about wild- 
flowers.” 

James, instead of answering her, threw his 
paper aside and quickly rose from his chair. 
‘John and Mary are coming,’’ said he. “I 
can distinctly hear the rambling of wheels.” 

He and Letty went to the door, and in a few 
minutes a wagon drawn by two horses appeared 
in sight. Letty could not wait for it to arrive, 
but ran to meet it. James forgot that in his 
quality of host, he had intended to appear some- 
what dignified, and followed herexample. The 
greetings on both sides were very joyful and had 
a great deal of heart in them; yet as these are 
qualities which display themselves in manner, 
rather than in words, it is not easy to exhibit 
them on paper. It would be like attempting to 
braid sunbeams with gathered flowers. 

There was no brighter or happier face than 
little Charley’s. He remembered cousin Letty, 
and he remembered stories she used to tell him, 
particularly the story of the “cow with the 
crumpled horn.” 

“ Have you ever heard anything from Char- 
ley’s friends yct, Mary ?” said Letty. 

“Not a word,” was the reply, “and I almost 
hope that we never shall, it would be so very 
hard to part with him.” 

All their prospective plans were talked over 
that evening. It is difficult to imagine how they 
contrived to say so much in afew hours, but 
everything was settled before the brothers and 
sisters parted for the night. They were, for the 
present, to make only one family, and, in the 
meantime, materials for another dwelling-house 
were to be gathered together with as much ex- 
pedition as was convenient, to be built on land 
adjoining James Harford’s farm, which he had 
purchased for Ellsley. 

“Who does that pretty cottage belong to, 
about a quarter of a mile from here?’ said 
Mary, as she and Letty were busy with the house- 
hold duties. 

“To a gentleman by the name of Mansfield, 
I’ve been told,” was Letty’s reply. 

“T took particular notice of the cottage and 
the grounds as we passed, for they reminded me 
of some I have seen in England.” 

“Captain Mansfield resided in England till 
within a year or two, I’ve understood.” 

“ Have you seen him, or any of the family yet?” 

“No, it is only a weck since they came to the 
cottage. A man who has been to work for Mr. 
Mansfield, says he has lost his wife, and has only 
one child, a little girl, a year and a half old.” 

Mary and Letty often took long and pleasant 
rambles, to gather berries and flowers, and enjoy 
the fresh air. Little Charley always went with 
them, and every day he grew lovelier, and looked 
more healthy and vigorous. 

One day they entered a green lane, which sep- 
arated the grounds of Captain Mansfield from a 
field belonging to James Harfurd. They had 
not proceeded far when they saw a young girl 
approaching, drawing a tasteful little wagon, in 
which was seated a child with a sweet, joyous 
face peering out from beneath a straw hat, wreath- 
ed with wild roses, and other flowers, which grew 
in profusion by the way-side. Charley who had 
bounded on before them, chasing a large butter- 
fly, with wings of purple and gold, was so in- 
tent on his sport that he was almost at the girl’s 
side before he noticed her. All at once they saw 
her drop the thill of the little wagon, and, with 
an exclamation expressive of the most joyful 
surprise, spring towards him and take him in her 
arms Charley, with his plump, dimpled arms 
wound round her neck, and his face brimful of 
joy, called to Mary: 

““ Here’s Nora—I’ve found Nora,” said he. 

Mary turned pale, but quickly recovered 
herself. 

“T ought to feel glad—I know I ought to,” 
said she to her sister, “ for he will be so much 
better off with his rich friends, and I’ve no doubt 
I shall, when I have time for reflection; yet, just 
now, the thought of giving him up is very 
painful.” 

Nora was too much transported with joy, at 
so unexpectedly finding the child she doubted 
not was dead, to think of the singularity of the 
circumstance of meeting him in a place so re- 
mote from where she lost sight of him. Charley 
had not forgotten his little sister Eva, and Nora 
had just placed him by the side of the wagon, 
when Mary and Letty reached the spot. Her 
round, rosy face, surrounded by curls, bright 
and sunny as his own, was an object @f great 
delight to him, while she gave evident tokens of 
pleasure at having him near her. 

“Are you going to leave me, Charley ?” said 
Mary, “and go and live with Nora?” 

For a minute he looked sober and thoughtful. 
It seemed, at first, to be a knotty question, but 
he soon settled it in his own mind. 

“No,” he replied, “I will live with you, and 
Nora and Eva will live with you, too.” 

“ Your papa will never consent to that,”’ said 
Nora. 

“Ts Captain Mansfield his father?” inquired 
Letty. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Nora, “and ’twill bea 
joyful day to him, when he knows little Charley 
isfound. He’s gone over tw the village, but if 
he knew it, he would soon be back.” 

“ How came it about that he was lost ?” 

“Tt was all owing to the carelessness of the 
man, who promised me that he would carry 
him aboard the packet, it being as much as I 
could do myself to carry little Eva. The cars 
had been detained, so that it was late when they 
arrived at the station, and all was hurry and con- 
fusion when we reached the wharf where the 








when I foand the vessel had begun to move. [ 

looked round, but Charley was not near me, as 

I had supposed, and then I began to feel fright- 
ened, and hunted everywhere, and inquired of 
everybody I saw, but neither he nor the man who 
offered to bring him aboard the vessel was any. 
where to be found. Some said that it was most 
likely the child had fallen into the water and was 
drowned, and others that there might not be time 
for the man to bring him aboard before the 
packet put off. ’Twas a miserable life I led, the 
whole voyage, thinking of what might have hap. 
pened to the poor child; and if it had not been 
there was no one to take care of little Eva, I be- 
lieve I should have been tempted to jump over- 
board and drown myself.” 

“How came the children to be entrusted en- 
tirely to your care?” asked Letty. 

“Why you see ma’am that their father, Cap. 
tain Mansfield, had come to this country, and 
had found a place that suited him. So he wrote 
to his wife that he was coming for her and the 
children in a few weeks, but she, poor lady, 
when the letter arrived, was very ill, and she 
lived only a few days. As soon as the captain 
heard she was dead, he sent another letter, say- 
ing there was a good chance for him to make a 
voyage to some place—I forget where—and that 
as he should think less of his loss to have em- 
ployment, he had concluded to go. He was sorry 
on his children’s account, as it would prevent 
his coming for them, but he said he should feel 
easier to have them with his sister who lived in 
New York, while he was absent, than to have 
them remain in England, so he made the neces- 
sary arrangements, and requested me to come 
with them to this country.” 

“And what did he say when he found his boy 
was lost ?”’ said Letty. 

“ He took on very bad, at first, and blamed 
me, but after he grew more composed he said, 
seeing I was so young and inexperienced, he 
did wrong to putso much care uponme. He 
went to England, as soon as he could, to make 
inquiries for the child, but he could hear nothing 
that could be depended on, so he came back quite 
down-hearted and disconsolate. He had given 
up all expectation of seeing the happy day, that 
now, as it were, will take him unawares.” 

It was not many days after this that John and 
Mary Ellsley found a home at the cottage. Cap- 
tain Mansfield said that he needed them both: 
the one to oversee the out-door work, the other 
as a housekeeper. It was moreover very pleas- 
ant to him to have those near him, who had been 
such tender and faithful friends to his lost child. 

Thus, though little Charley’s plan was not 
literally carried into effect, it was quite as satis- 
factory to him, as it was to all else concerned. 

All thought of building a new house was, of 
course, abandoned by Elisley. It would have 
taken him and Mary many a long year, and cost 
them much hard labor, to surround themselves 
with the comforts which they here found ready 
prepared. Better than all, they were no longer 
haunted by the fear of being obliged to part with 
Charley, who was the dearer to them, for hav- 
ing been a source of so much joy in the dark, 
gloomy apartment, where even a stray sunbeam 
could find no place to enter. 

Captain Mansfield, happy in the restoration of 
his son, for more than a year, was content to 
stay athome. Then at intervals, came longings 
for ‘‘ the sea—the sea—the open sea.” 

The intervals grew shorter, and he became 
restless, and with the return of another summer 
he was abroad on his favorite element. 

About four years after John and Mary Ellsley 
had lived in their new home a letter was received 
by the former, from one who had been his fellow 
laborer, when in England, and who, like him- 
self, was better educated than most of his class. 
A few extracts will show its purport. It said, 
after one or two introductory sentences : 

“ There have been only a few times in my life 
that I felt so sad and down-hearted as the day I 
went home from my work, and found lying on 
my table a little book, which on opening I found 
contained poems by John Ellsley. As my eye 
rested on the words, the load seemed to be lifted 
from my heart,—I felt myself raised in my own 
esteem, for I held in my hand poems written by 
one, at whose side I had toiled many a long day, 
and often far into the night, which were thought 
worthy to be printed. 

“You say in your preface, that they are noth- 
ing more than a few poor flowers to strew in the 
path of those who had been your fellow-laborers, 
as well as all who have nothing to look forward 
to, better than days of privation and toil, such 
as have already been endured. Far from being 
poor, they are to me, and to many others, very 
precious. The more so, because we feel that 
they are ours—that we have a right to them. 
You may be sure, John, that they will spread 
their bloom over many a sharp flint stone that 
lies in the path of the poor operatives. They 
will sometimes do more than that. They will 
win them from coarse pleasures, which many had 
come to imagine were the only ones they were 
worthy to partake.” 

Tears were in John Elisley’s eyes, but they 
were tears of joy, when he handed the letter to 
Mary, saying as he did so: ‘‘ My heart’s desire 
is accomplished.” 

It was a gala day at the cottage, for Captain 
Mansfield had just returned from a prosperous 
voyage,—the last, he said, which he intended to 
make ; and his son had completed his twenty- 
first year. Everybody within séveral miles had 
been invited to assist in celebrating an era, in 
the life of both father and son, and everybody, who 
possibly could, had accepted the invitation. 

In Charles Mansfield, the little Charley of 
other days would not have been recognized. He 
had grown to be a tall, handsome young man of 
engaging manners, and what was of much great- 
er importance, his mental and moral qualities 
were of ahigh order. His sister Eva was the 
liveliest girl present, yet no one envied her. It 
would have been as unnatural as to have envied 
a rose on account of its beauty and fragrance. 
Captain Mansfield was, as he well might be, 
proud of both of his children, and none of the 
guests were more honored, or were happier, than 





packet was waiting. I had but just stepped 
aboard, expecting Charley was close behind me, 





John and Mary Ellsley, and James and Letty 
Harford. 
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WHERE ARE FRANCE AND ENGLAND? 

When Santa Anna was asked in 1847 what 
was the most reliable weapon against the “‘ North 
American barbarians,” he answered, cheerfully, 
the vomito, a pleasant visitant to life in Vera 
Cruz and the low latitudes of Mexico. But 
“El General Scott” did not wait for “Yellow 
Jack” to decimate his legions. As soon as the 
means of transportation could be secured, he 
pressed on rapidly with his column, gave the 
Mexicans battle as often as they wished it—and, 
indeed, oftener,—and “conquered a peace” in 
short order. I¢ is much to be wished that the 
French and English had studied the history of 
the Mexican war with profit. The Emperor 
Nicholas, like our friend Santa Anna, does not 
rely entirely upon his bayonets to meet the ene- 
my, but on two formidable allies—the cholera 
and the ice, on the north and the south. 

We really hoped, however, that the autocrat 
had reckoned without his host ; we did expect 
the mercurial French would have stirred up 
their John Bull allies into doing something 
smart and Yankee fashion. As it is, we are 
getting very impatient ; steamer after steamer 
comes to our shores, bulletins are duly issued 
of the progress of the war, and yet no action 
worth speaking of, on the part of the allies, has 
taken place. The Turks have performed some 
gallant and daring exploits, and belied their rep- 
utation by executing some brilliant and profound 
strategic movements ; and thus far the honor of 
the campaign remains with them alone. 

In the mean time, the delays of the Anglo- 
French troops have accomplished more for the 
Emperor Nicholas than his armies could have 
accomplished ; just on the eve of the great blow 
directed towards the Crimea, the cholera has 
broken out among the allied forces. French and 
English are dying like sheep in their wretched 
cantonments in the south. In the Baltic, the 
early winter of the north is sweeping down from 
the regions of eternal frost, and soon those wat- 
ers, which are now a pathway to the foe, will 
form the most impregnable fortifications against 
their approach. 

Cronstadt and St. Petersburg will soon be 
sufficiently defended by the sea, and the allies 
will be presented with the alternative of the val- 
orous king of France, who 

—“ With twice ten thousand men, 

Marched up a hill and then—marched down again.” 

It would really be a great pity if that magnifi- 
cent fleet, the most formidable in point of num- 
ber and armament, that ever sailed from French 
or English port, should be compelled to “bout 
ship” and return to their native dock-yards, 
without having accomplished more than the 
chronicle gives them credit for. It would really 
seem, if we did not know the lion-hearted cour- 
age of British seamen, that there was a lack of 
pluck. Sir Charles Napier talked very well 
about “slapping twenty or thirty sail up to 
Cronstadt in a few weeks,” saying it was “his 
own lookout how he got back again.” But this 
is easier said than done. Cronstadt has a most 
formidable look even on paper, and we fancy 
its aspect through a glass within twenty-four 
pound range must be somewhat more imposing. 

On the other hand, the Emperor Nicholas can 
hardly feel very happy. Dr. Johnson says: 
“The poison in the cup of pleasure is the 
thought of what it costs;” and though war is 
doubtless a very pleasant game for princes it is 
a vastly expensive amusement. And, then, 
though the subjects of Nieholas receive the same 
inducement to enlist as the subjects of king 
Alfourite , 

‘* Brave volunteers, you must enrol,” 
still even Russian patience has an end, and his- 
tory shows that Russian arms have an unwelcome 
fancy sometimes for making and unmaking rulers. 

There are ugly antecedents in the story of 
the imperial rule of Russia. Peter and Paul 
were withdrawn from the course rather abruptly, 
and though Catherine asserted that her hushand 
died by a visitation of God, yet the present ezar 
must be well enough informed to know that poi- 
son and a tight cravat had something more to do 
with his “taking off.” If his subjects get tired 
of the war, they may get weary of their empe- 
ror about the same time, and make one job of 
ending them both! 





Miss D1x.—Miss D. L. Dix, we learn, embark- 
ed for Europe in the steamer Baltic, for the im- 
provement of her health, and to do what she can 
in aid of the noble cause to which she seems to 
have devoted her life, namely, the improvement 
of the condition of the insane. 


Sap.—The Empress of Russia has addressed 
her Prussian royal brother an affecting letter. If 
he goes to war with her husband, she will be un- 
able to go to the German baths—and her health 
requires them ! 








A FAMOUS CHARACTER, 

Bill Johnson, the smuggler and patriot, says 
the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, whose ex- 
ploits on both sides of the St. Lawrence, and in 
the intricacies of the Thousand Islands, made 
him famous during the rebellion in Canada, 
some seventeen years ago, and who, as a conse- 
quence of his eccentricities, suffered a long im- 
prisonment in the jail at Albany, now fills the 
office of light-house keeper on Rock Island, one 
of the above-named group, a short distance be- 
low French Creek. The island is what its name 
imports, a clump of rocks, almost destitute of 
natural soil ; but Johnson has quite a productive 
garden thereon—his vegetables deriving their sus- 
tenance from earth which he has transported 
from the main land in his boat. The salary of 
his office is small, either three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred dollars, but he lives frugally, 
and by picking up something outside of his reg- 
ular business, by means of fishing and kindred 
pursuits, he manages to save a considerable por- 
tion of the amount every year. He is contented 
and happy, and fond of seeing visitors, to whom 
he recounts the romantic incidents of his event- 
ful career, and magnifies the achievements that 
have given him so much notoriety. He gives an 
amusing account of the manner in which he ob- 
tained his office, through the instrumentality of 
Governor Marcy. He went to Washington, 
without recommendations or credentials of any 
kind, depending wholly upon his personal char- 
acter. Obtaining an interview with the govern- 
or, he disclosed his wishes without ceremony or 
circumlocution. “I am Bill Johnson,” said he. 
“You know me by reputation, as I do you, if 
you don’t know me by sight. I want the office 
of light-house keeper on Rock Island, in the St. 
Lawrence. If you can give it to me, I shall be 
thankful—if not, I must try to do without it.” 
“T have heard all about you, Bill, and know 
you perfectly well. You shall have the place.” 
And a line from the governor to Mr. Secretary 
Guthrie did the business at once. And if Gov- 
ernor Marcy needs any aid in St. Lawrence 
county, Bill Johnson is the man to render it. 

A TRIP INTO NEBRASKA. 

The editor of the Council Bluffs, Iowa, Bugle 
has recently made a three days’ trip into Ne- 
braska. He says he saw one elk, thirty-seven 
turkeys, thirteen deer, three wolves, and wild 
ducks a plenty, and the finest raspberries and 
strawberries he has ever seen, and caught some 
fish. He speaks of a new town, called Omaha, 
at which a weekly democratic paper is soon to 
be issued. The streets are laid out one hundred 
feet wide, and alleys through each block twenty 
feet wide ; a large square of nearly ten acres, 
upon a central and commanding eminence, is 
laid out for capitol square. The lots contain 
about a fourth of an acre each, and further out 
they are fiveand ten acres. There are five or six 
houses, mostly frame, already erected, and many 
more in progress. There isto be a commodious 
brick house erected immediately for the conven- 
ience of the Territorial Legislature. 








THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE, 

The St. Louis Anzeiger says that early one 
morning, recently, the city hearse stopped at a 
house and received a coffin, made of rough 
boards. The occupant of the coffin was once 
the lovely Rosa Neschemi, the daughter of an 
immensely wealthy and polished nobleman of 
Austria. She married a rich French nobleman, 
who was killed in the July revolution at Paris, 
and whose name is inscribed on the column in 
the Place de la Bastile. Two of her three sons, 
after attaining high positions in life, were assas- 
sinated. The mother found a temporary asylum 
in Switzerland, from whence she followed her 
third son to New Orleans, where he shortly dissi- 
pated the small remnant of her furtune. She 
turned her steps to St. Louis, where she died in 
poverty and suffering. 





Hore, Prorerty 1n New Yor«.—The 
New York Herald has a statistical article about 
the value, population, etc., of the hotels of that 
city. The whole number is set down at between 
furty and fifty, the number of guests nine thou- 
sand, the total value of hotels, furniture, etc., 
$12,756,000. The figures are taken from the as- 
sessors’ books. The St. Nicholas is estimated 
at $888,000; Metropolitan, $550,000; Astor 
House, $450,000 ; Irving House and New York 
Hotel at $300,000; the appraised is about one- 
third less than the actual value. 

TreasurE DiscovereD.—Some workmen, 
in digging at Harlem a few days ago, found a 
box containing $2000 or $3000 Spanish dollars. 
It was deposited there for safe keeping by Sam- 
uel Benson, during the days of the Revolution— 
while he fled to the mountains of Fishkill. A tree 
was planted over the spot, but it died and was 
removed during his absence, and on his return 
the burial place was lost tohis memory. The 
laborers who found the coin threw down their 
picks and shovels, filled their pockets and start- 
ed “onatime.” 








Tue MAcKkeREL FisnErRMEN on the Cape 
have done a miserable business thus far, the pres- 
ent season. Vessels arriving last week at Har- 
wich, Yarmouth, and other places on the coast, 
after an absence of a month, have brought in 
from five to twenty barrels. The business has 
been growing worse and worse for the last two or 
three years, and unless there is a “turn of luck” 
soon it will have tobe abandoned. The cod fish- 
ermen continue to bring in good fares, which 
command good prices. 


“_— 





Tue Corn Cror.—The Worcester Spy says 
that the corn crop in Central Massachusetts 
will be nearly or quite an average one. Pota- 
toes will be quite light. 





ProvoKxinc.—To have a fly light on your 


nose just as the daguerreotypist pulls out his 
watch and says, “now!” 





SrarTisti1caL.—There are 15,787 idiotic per- 
sons in the United States. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

New Hampshire is the most free from colored 
population of any State in the Union. 

A man hearing that a raven would live two 
hundred years, bought one to try. 

The Louisville Journal says that dried peach- 
es are an infallible remedy for diarrhoea. . 

Many speak ill, because they never learned to 
speak well. 

It is supposed that the Mormon population of 
Utah Territory now reaches 50,000. 

Envy is fixed only on merit; and, like a sore 
eye, is offended with everything that is bright. 

It is estimated that there are 16,000 persons 
who ride in the omnibuses of our city, daily. 

A new, spacious and elegant hotel is to be 
erected immediately at Niagara. 

He that praiseth, bestows a favor; but he that 
detracts, commits a robbery. 

There are 120 Jewish families in Boston. 
Their synagogue is in Hanover Street. 

Nearly two millions of dollars is invested in 
the theatres of New York. 

None more impatiently suffer injuries than 
those who are most forward in doing them. 

A German theatre has been established in the 
Bowery, New York. 

Pride had rather at any time go out of the 
way, than come behind. 

Peru owes about $60,000,000, for which she 
has pledged her guano. 

There is no revenge more heroic, than that 
which torments envy, by doing good. 

The milkmen of Salem have agreed to raise the 
price uf milk from five to seven cents per quart. 

The same action which has a diadem for its 
aim, has often an ignominious death for its end. 

A Cattle Fair at Framingham will occur on 
the 26th and 27th inst. 

The annexation of Charlestown to Boston is 
now urged with a great deal of spirit. 

The city jail, Boston, has over 300 prisoners— 
a third more than the number of cells. 





A HORSE RACE. 

The Providence Journal gives an interesting 
account of the first bath of the famous chestnut 
mare which won the highest premium at the recent 
Rhode Island horse show. The animal was rid- 
den in company of several other horses, to the 
east shore of Potowomut Neck, to enjoy a swim. 
She entered the untried element with all the 
grace and confidence of a Newport belle ; but as 
soon as she found herself fairly beyond her depth, 
she threw her rider, who, after swallowing large 
quantities of salt water, succeeded in reaching 
the shore, and wearing round gracefully and set- 
ting her nose well in air, struck out boldly to sea- 
ward. The grooms on shore were at first in 
great consternation. They procured a boat and 
started in pursuit, and after the lapse of some 
forty minutes, chased the runaway ashore on 
Warwick Neck. But even here they found no 
easy captive—no Venus rising languid from the 
bath. Away went the mare over a five barred 
gate into a cornfield. After partaking of some 
slight refreshment there, she leaped another gate, 
and again took to the water. She was headed 
off by the skiff, however, and being once more 
driven ashore, was, after an exciting chase over 
fences and through fields, finally captured, and 
travelled home, a distance of ten miles by land, 
in gallant style. 

FOOD EMEUTE, 

A letter from Geneva, of August 15, says: 
“On Saturday last there was an emeute in the 
market place in consequenc@ of the high price of 
potatoes. Three thousand individuals assembled 
in the square. They placarded a notice, fixing 
1f, 25c, as the maximum price for the local 
measure. To every dealer, as he came to the 
market, this maximum was offered, and when 
he refused to deliver his goods at that price his 
stall or car was upset, and the contents scattered 
about the streets. All who resisted were ill used. 
The police walked about in the midst of the 
crowd without daring to interfere. The council 
of state remained in close quarters, at the Hotel 
de Ville, and took no step whatever.” 





» 





Foreign Ferons anv Paurers.—The Prov- 
idence Journal well remarks that the practice of 
deporting felons and paupers from some of the 
European countries to the United States demands 
the attention of our authorities. It is enough 
that the public charity of this country is burden- 
ed with so large an amount of foreign pauper- 
ism that comes here legitimately. The system- 
atic exportation of paupers, and not only of 
paupers but of criminals, is an outrage that 
should be prohibited at once. None are more in- 
terested in putting a stop to this practice than 
the honest and industrious immigrants, whose 
good name suffers severely by it. 





Provisions.—In Worcester county, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Worcester, apples are 
very abundant, and are selling at 50 cents a 
bushel, while potatoes bring a dollar. The 
farmers have been getting about 25 cents a pound 
for the best of butter through the summer, and 
eggs have sold freely at about 20 cents a dozen. 


—_ > 





Takinc 1T DIFFERENTLY.—An indifferent 
actor, boring Garrick one day about his own act- 
ing of a part, said: “I think I struck out 
some beauties in it.” ‘I think,” said Garrick, 
“you struck out all the beauties in it!” 

t+ocoe > 

TakiNG IT CooLLY.—The editor of a Buck- 
eye paper has been threatened with a flogging. 
He very quietly insinuates that he may be found 
up stairs, and that it is ‘but forty feet to the 
bottom.” 





‘cncaiaiesnianeG cane ait 

ComrensaTory.—However different men’s 
fortunes may be, there is always something 
or other that balances the bad and good, and 
makes all even again. 

A Post-Orrice “Srrixe.”—The clerks in 
the New Orleans post-office left in a body, owing 
to a quarrel with the postmaster. 











Poss1s_y.—Prof. Agassiz thinks this conti- 
nent has been above water since the coal period. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 

For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“ Rosa’s Certificate,” a story by Rev. Henny Bacon. 

** A Sea Sketch,” b3 Sruvavus Coss, Jr. 

“Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 15. by F. Gueasow. 

“ Eidorado,” No. 2, by Taomas BuLFinoa. 

“T think of thee,” stanzas by Mary BE. Srarnsury. 

“ Sun’ Lake, News A. Durtvace. 

* Farewell,” lines by A. ALPHONSO CLOYES. 

“ There’s many a Scene,” verses by W. L. Sion- 
MAKER. 

TLLUSTRATIONS. 


We give this week a view of a pictu localit: 
Lake George, in New York. wat, a, 


Two pages of illustrations of varieties in the canine 
race— an interesting chapter on Dogs. 


A view of the villa of 8. L. Carleton, on Mount Joy, in 
Portland, Maine. 


Representation of the Convent of La Merced, in the 
city of Mexico. 


Scene on Harlem River, near High Bridge, New York. 
Representation of an Amateur Fishing Scene. 


Monument erected to the memory of Francis I., in 
Francis Platz, at Vienna, Austria. ‘ 


A scene representing the Eastern custom of Gleaning 
in the Fields. 


View of Sebastopol, one of the strong holds of Russia, 


*,* The Prororiat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Eighty oxen make only onc meal for the crews 
of the British fleet in the Baltic. 

The mother of M. Ledru-Rollin died recently, 
in Paris, at the age of eighty-five. 

Within the last month, seventeen suicides 
have been committed at Berlin, chiefly owing 
to gaming. 

The cholera has considerably abated at Var- 
na, Shumla, and Constantinople. It had been 
fearfully destructive among the French. 

The king of Denmark has refused to allow 
any portion of the allied fleet to winter in his 
borders. 


The expense of taking the census of Great 
Britain, in 1851, was £125,487, ($627,435.) The 
expense of the last United States census, exclu- 
sive of printing, was $1,318,027 53. 

The personal property of the late Duke of 
Portland, bequeathed in his will, amounts to 
nearly £900,000, the stamp duty payable on 
which is £12,000. 


The ravages of disease in the camps of the al- 
lies have been fearful. Cholera, ic is said, has 
carried off 7000 of the French and 600 of the 
British troops. 

In England, lately, while a debtor was at- 
tempting to avoid a sheriff's officer who had a 
writ against him for debt, he broke a blood ves- 
sel and died almost instantaneously. 

In some of the departments of France, where 
the cholera is raging, the peasants believe that 
the disease is propagated by travellers, and sev- 
eral have been arrested for firing at the passing 
trains. 

It is stated that the King of Portugal, Prince 
Albert, and the King of the Belgians, will short- 
ly visit the Emperor Napoleon, to witness some 
military manwnuvres which are to take place the 
middle of the month. 

The Russian armies near the Baltic are said 
to be almost marched to death. Not knowing 
where the allies will land, the troops are concen- 
trated at one spot after another, and kept on 
their legs nearly all the while. Alarm is felt 
both at Revel and Riga. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A well-bred man is always sociable and com- 
plaisant.— Montaigne. 

All worldly pleasure is correspondent to a 
like measure of anxiety.— Osborn. 

It is remarkable, that among those that place 
their happiness in sense, they are the most miser- 
able that seem to be the happiest.—Seneca. 

How despicable is his condition, who is above 
necessity, and yet will resign his reason and his 
integrity to purchase superfluities ?— Zuttler. 

In infants, levity is a prettiness; in men a 
shameful defect; but in old age, a monstrous 
folly. —Rochefoucauld. 

Satisfaction can nowhere be placed but in a 
just sense of our own integrity, without regard 
to the opinion of others.— TZuttler. 

We rarely meet with persons that have true 
judgment; which to many renders literature a 
very tiresome knowledge. Good judges are as 
rare as good authors.— St. Evremond. 

In conversation a man of good sense will 
seem to be less knowing, and more obliging ; and 
choose to be on a level with others, rather than 
Oppress with the superiority of his genius. 
—Tattler. 

Though wit be very useful, yet unless a wise 
man has the keeping of it, that knows when, 
where and how to upply it, it is like wild-fire, 
that flies at rovers, runs hissing about, and blows 
up everything that comes in its way, without 
any respect or discrimination.— Scott. 

He that boasts of his ancestors, confesses that 
he has no virtue of his own. No person ever 
lived for our honor; nor ought that to be reput- 
ed ours, which was long before we had a being ; 
for what advantage can it be to a blind man to 
know that his parents had good eyes? does he 
see one whit the better ?— Charron. 





—S —— 


Joker's Budget. 


A counter charm—a pretty shop girl. 

The man that “ Oh'’d! fora lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” has finally paid up. 

The politician who threw defiance in the teeth of 
his enemies has been obliged to pay a dentist’s bill. 

Van Wagner, of Poughkeepsie, an honest and 
intelligent blacksmith, has turned lawyer. No 
cause is assigned for this rash act. 

Our Dan. wants to know the name of the 
lawyer employed by the gentleman who prosecut- 
ed his journey. 

When a wife kisses her husband, and looks 
with unutterable affection at him, she is in want 
of a “twenty spot.” Sosays anexchange. 

The man who was hurt by a burst of applause 
is recovering, and the individual who was in- 
jured by the accidental discharge of his duty is 
sull very low. 

Every villager should keep two or three dogs 
and forty chickens. It begets such a lively in- 
terest among his neighbors. We known of 
some such and their neighbors all bless them. 

*« Are you the man,”’ said an American coach- 
man to the Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, 
“ that is to go in this carriage ?” “ Yes.” “ Then 
I am the gentleman that is to drive you.” 

Punch remarks that after the burning of 
Rome, Nero was found playing the fiddle; but 
after the burning of Odessa, the Emperor Nicho- 
las began playing the liar. 

There is aman down East so tall that he is 
obliged to get up a ladder to put his hat on ; and 
when he goes to bed he is obliged to shut up his 
legs like a pair of pen-knife blades. 

“OQ, Mary, my heart is breaking.” ‘Is it 
indeed, Mr. Closetist? So much the better for 

you.” “ Why so, my idol?” “ Because when 
it’s broke out-and-out, you may sell off the 
pieces for gun-flints.” 

















Quill and Scissors. 


A German attempted to commit suicide in 
Baltimore recently, by leaping from the brow 
of Federal Hill to the pavement beneath, a dis- 
tance of about fifty feet. He was saved from 
death by projecting tufts of earth. Afver getting 
upon his feet again, he made another attempt to 
shuffle off his “ mortal coil” by leaping into the 
basin. He was rescued by some of the citizens, 

Kossuth and Pulszky are both residing in 
London with their fami Kossuth’s two sons, 
aged 11 and 13 years, are attendingschool. The 
family lives in a very plain and economical style. 
Pulszky and his wife, by their joint wri it is 
stated in a London letter to the New York Times, 
have made this year £400. 

A letter from Belize, Honduras, of August 
2d, mentions the prevalence of an innumerable 
swarm of locusts, which had almost entirely de- 
stroyed vegetation in the States of Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, and portions of the 
adjoining States. 

A musical enthusiast writes to a Cincinnati 
editor to know whether in the event of the beer 
bill coming into operation, he will be allowed to 
refresh his memory with a few passages of Meyer- 
beer on a Sunday. The question should be put 
to the mayor himself. 

Daring the eleven days from A’ 13th to 
23d, 257 tons and 853 pounds man and 
518 tons and 1100 pounds of iron ore, were ship- 
ped from the Copper Fatls, Forest City and 
Cleveland mines, on Lake Superior 

Great preparations are making for the first ex- 
hibition of the products of industry of Nova 
Scotia, which is to be held at Halifax in Octo- 
ber, under the auspices of the authorities of that 
province. 

Governor Pease of Texas has ordered the for- 
mation of six mounted companies of volunteers, 
for the protection of the frontiers of the State 
from the Indians. The Camanches are on the 
move. 

The Newark Mercury says: “ While coal in 
our city is selling at $7 50 per ton, and is with 
difficulty procured at that, in the interior of the 
State it sells for $5 50 and $6, and is abundant 
as can be desired.” 

The Millerite delusion is again spreading in 
many portions of the country, particularly at the 
northward, and camp meetings of the poor vic- 
tims of this wretched fanaticism are becoming oc- 
currences of frequent note in the newspapers. 

The Baptist College for Wisconsin has been 
located at Beaver Dam. The citizens of the 
village have pledged $15,000 in cash subscrip- 
tions, and furnished a site worth at least $4000. 


The cottage mills on the Lampkin road, 
twelve miles from Columbus, were 
burnt by an arse Sat Sunday week ; loss 
$10,000, partly insu 

The Washington Sentinel says that large 
— ey foal tee in re cores river, = 
high up as Occoquam ba: irty-five miles 
low Washington. ” . 

A California editor lately received a head of 
lettuce two feet in diameter and six feet in cir- 
cumference, and it was said to be as closely 
packed as a drum head cabbage. 

A process is said to have been discovered by 
which ink can be removed from newspapers, 80 
as to render them available for the printer a 
second time. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
says that the Hotel des Invalides is now lighted 
with gas made from water. 

The Board of Education of Massachusetts 
have established a State Normal school for fe- 
male teachers at Salem. 

Efforts are being made to secure the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Ohio river, to connect 
Cincinnati and Covington. 

The accounts given regarding the drought and 
its effects on Indian corn at the West, have been 
exaggerated. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. in D. 
Gorham, of Boston, to Miss Climena F. Marston, of West 
Parsonsfield; Mr. Charles A. Prince to Miss Catharine M. 
Doland, Mr. Cornelius Drew to Miss Mary A. Pearson; 
Mr. William C. Varty to Miss Maria J. Cox; Mr. John 
Tacy to Miss Mary Smith. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Franklin Packard to Miss 
Julia Palmer, both of Waltham; Mr. James Wood to Mrs. 
Ellen Williams; Capt. John Travis to Mrs. Catharine 
Yates. 

By Rev. Lucius B. Schwarz, Mr. George Carl to Miss E. 
Gaebich, both of Cambridge. 

By Rev. D. P. Cilley, Mr. Joseph F. Leavitt, of Boston, 
to Miss Joanna H. Tumey, of Lynn; Mr. Albion P. Ham 
to Miss Augusta C. Blenn. 

By Rev. W. T. Smithett, Mr. Joseph A. Charlton to 
Miss Sarah J. Gay. 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. John H. Burt to Miss Mary 
J. Cushing, both of Milton; Capt. Henry 8. Livermore to 
Miss Julia A. Bicknell. 

By Rey. Dr. Neale, Mr. Wm. H. Skeere, of Boston, to 
Miss Caroline D Bassett, of Cambridge. 

ln East Boston, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Mr. James 
Knox to Miss Caroline Townsend. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, Mr. John 
King to Miss Letitia Mackay. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. George Dunbar, Mr. Stephen Hem- 
menway to Miss Lydia A. Cram. 

In Charlestown, by G. W. Warren, Esq., Peter Katzen- 
meir, of Manchester, to Margaret Kreihs, of C.; by J. Q. 
A. Griffin, Exq., Mr. David M. Chase to Miss Mary E. 
Currier. 

In Roxbury, by Rev Dr. Hooker, Mr. Ellsworth Torrey 
to Miss Auna Maria White. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Geo. W. Abbott 
to Miss Isabella C. Annable; by Rev. E. 8. Gannett, Mr. 
Charles 0. Holyoke to Miss Mary W. Gannett. 

In Andover, by George Foster, Ksq., Mr. William 0. 
Woodbridge to Miss Lucy Aun Mason. 

In Nashua, N. H., Mr. James Henry Wheeler, of Lynn, 
to Miss Mary Wallace Chapin, of N. 

In Brunswick, Me., by Rev. De. George E. Adams, Mr. 
Albert Farrar to Miss Elizabeth P. Dodge 


Dhaths 














In this city, Everlyn E. Warren, 2 yrs. 5 months; Mrs. 
Georgiana &. Litchfield, 25; Mrs. Mary Milne, 77; Mr. 
Edmund Trowbridge, 77; Miss Charlotte 8. Perkins, 19; 
Mrs. Caroline Skinner, 29; Mrs. Charlotte M. Trask, 22; 
Dr. James B. Gregerson, 46. 

In East Boston, William Knight, of Salem, 18. 

In South Boston, Mrs. Jemima Glover, 80. 

In Roxbury, Emanue! Swazey. 54. 

In Charlestown, Rose Smiley, 72; Patrick Breslin, 40 

In Randolph, Mass., of typhoid fever, while on a visit 
to her friends, Mrs. Catharine L. Thayer, of West Ran- 
dolph, Vt , 23. 

In Salem, Capt. Joseph Strout, 63. 

In Danvers, Mrs. Martha B. Hackett, 29. 

In Rowley, Rev. Humphrey Richards, late pastor of the 
Baptist Church, in Neponset. 

ln Haverhill, Mr. David Marsh, 87. 

1n Groton, Mrs. Lucy R_ Farley. 55. 

In Hanover, Mr Isaac H. Read, 29. 

In Natick, Mr. William Farris, E-q., 64. 

In Lawrence, Mary Ruth Cross, 24 

In Taunton, Miss Elizabeth Lincoln, 20. 

ln Plymouth, Henry Finney, Jr., 24. 

In Fall River, Mr. Alexander Groves, 33; Mrs. Anna 
Brown, 75; Mrs. Sally Barney, of Taunton; Mr. Freder- 
ick Withington, about 50. 

In Worcester, Kdwin A. Gilbert, 18; Mrs. Abigail Fales, 
63; Miss Louise S. Karle, 18. 

In Northborough, Nicholas Weiss, a native of Baden, 
in Germany, lately of Boston, 35. 

In North Adams, Mrs. Lurana, wife of Jesse Whipple, 
and sister of Hon. George N. Briggs, 71. 

in Dedham, Mrs. Catharine Damrell, 71. 

In Middleboro’, Mr. J.T. Reed, 23, and weighing at the 
time of his death 450 pounds. 

in Freetown, Mrs. Dorcas Belcher, of Randolph, 70. 

In Sandwich, Mrs. Temperance Leonard, 84 

In West Barnstable, Mrs. Rose A. Wilkins, 22. 

In Tiverton, R. 1., Cornelius Seabury, Esq , 86. 

In Charlestown, R. 1., Mrs. Desire Johnson, 94. 

In Portland, Me., Mr. Peter Pierre, 96. 

In Saco, Me., Mrs. Louisa P. Ware, 55 

Iu Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Joseph R. Albertson, formerly 
of Boston, 65. 

In Washington, D. C., Thomas Gordon, Esq., 88, form- 
erly of Boston, and afterwards of the Post-Office and Cen- 
sus Departments. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG, 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


©, have ye seen my Minne, 0! 
My lovely, laughing Minne, 0! 

I bid ye beware of the bonny fair, 
Lest ’gainst your will she win ye, 0! 


A bod she is from the sunny South, 
A flower as yet not fally blown, 

But glowing bright with health and youth, 
And a beauty that is al} her own. 


Her eyes are like two crystal wells, 
Whose deeps reflect heaven’s azure hue; 
There the light of a happy spirit dwells, 
That makes the gazer happy, too. 


Her smile is like the sunny ray 

That life and light send down to earth; 
Beneath its spell grief hies away, 

And in its stead comes jocund mirth. 


Rich ts the tint of her tempting lips, 

More sweet, more rare than the half-blown rose; 
And her liquid voice more softly slips 

Than song from heart of the wood-lark flows. 


She trips along like the lightsome fawn; 
The music of motion is in her tread; 
The flower she steps on in the lawn, 
To gase at her beauty uplifts its head. 


All lovely things of her lovely clime 

In her soul and features have left their trace, 
And I despair that my homely rhyme 

Can shadow forth to you her grace. 


©, ye may search long time the North, 
Ye long may search before ye find 
A maiden to equal her in worth, 
For her grace of person or charms of mind. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Autce Tvupor was missing from her accus- 
tomed seat at her father’s breakfast table. A 
messenger was despatched to inquire into the 
cause of this unusual event ; but she wiped her 
eyés as she returned, bringing an answer that 
“ Miss Alice begged to be excused, as the post- 
man had just brought her a letter from Mr. 
Gordon.” And while the father sits alone, eat- 
ing an invalid’s breakfast, which consisted only 
of dry toast and weak tea, we will notice the in- 
mates which composed this household. 

Mrs. Tudor was one of those uncertain ladies 
upon whom no dependence could be placed as to 
her appearing at the table or in the drawing- 
ruom. Weak, sensitive, nervously affected, full 
of strange fancies and odd whims,—indeed, one 
of those uncomfortable women, from whom 
some men would gladly be divorced were there 
a law upon the statute book in keeping with the 
wishes of their heart’s secret. Not that Mrs. 
Tudor was exactly deranged,—because then she 
might have been sent to a lunatic asylum,—but 
that she was constantly demanding more of her 
husband and daughter than any sane woman 
could reasonably expect ; herein lay the trial. 

Alice was an only daughter; Herbert, an 
only son, who was on a clerkship in a distant 
city, and two faithful domestics made the family 
to which we are now introducing our readers. 
But Alice Tudor was engaged to be married to 
Henry Gordon, a young lawyer of sound learn- 
ing, good scholarship and fine expectations—be- 
ing the son of an eminent banker, and an idol- 
ized child. The letter which she was reading 
when summoned to her morning repast, was the 
following : 

“Glen Hill, ——. 

“My pear Auice,—I am about to address 
you under very peculiar circumstances. My fa- 
ther yesterday informed me that he could entrust 
to me a very lucrative business, which would 
carry me abroad and probably detain me there, if 
successfully carried on, for three years. Now I 
have no hesitancy in accepting this offer, pro- 
vided you will join me as my travelling com- 
panion. To do so, we must, of course, be mar- 
ried—that we have been engaged quite long 
enough to warrant such a procedure, no one 
will deny, but that it will fall heavily upon your 
parents to part with one who so essentially con- 
tributes to their pleasure and comfort, nay, even 
their life, I doubt not. But, Alice, we are liable 
to the crosses and changes of human condition. 
You have been so dutiful, so affectionate, so un- 
tiring in your devotion to your enfeebled mother 
and your invalid father, that I have long trem- 
bled lest you, too, should fall a prey to disease. 
This change may help to ward it off. An intro- 
duction to new scenes, a peep at Paris, a win- 
ter’s residence in London, a glimpse of Ger- 
many, and perhaps a whole year in Italy, will be 
entirely en-route of my business, and such an 
opportunity where sight seeing can be procured 
ata comparatively small cost to us, seldom oc- 
eurs. Do not stand at the proposal of an im- 
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mediate marriage ; do not plead that home du- | 


ties must lead you to forego personal benefit. 


You are already mine, in a certain sense, and I | 


claim the acknowledgment by the consumma- 
tion of the marriage rite. In about a month it 


H 


will be necessary we should depart, so you will | 


break the matter to your parents at the earliest 
opportunity. 


I shall be with yon in twenty | 


days. Till then as ever your devotedly attached , 


Henry.” 
“Where's Alice ?”’ inquired Mrs. Tudor. “I 
have had a night of extreme suffering ; hew lit- 
tle she regards my feelings. 


{ 


I declare, dangh- 


ters now-a-days are dreadful selfish—I dare say ° 
she is doting over one of Henry’s letters. By | 


the by, Mr. Tudor, I shall never be reconciled 
to Alice’s marriage with Henry Gordon—it must 
estrange her from us; taking such a position as 


she undoubtedly would, she will be in the whirl | 


of fashion and devoted to luxurious entertain- 
ments. No, I cannot, Mr. Tador, think of such 
an alliance, and I have a presentiment that un- 
less we foreclose the matter soon, Alice wil be 
beyond our contro}.” 


“Why,” said Mr. Tudor, “we cannot expect | 


our children always to sit by our firesides—it 
would be selfish in us to demandit. You well 
know how attentively Alice has waited on us.’’ 


“And why should she not, pray? Is it not 


the natural regard which ought to pervade a ! 


Ye 
ae 


The 


child’s heart to obey the wishes of her parents ? 
Think what J have done for Alice, Mr. Tudor. 
At her birth my life was despaired of ; and what 
wearisome days and nights of anguish I en- 
countered with her feebleness. She was the 
smallest pattern of a child that was ever reared 
to womanhood, and but for me she might have 
died in infancy; and does a mother’s devotion 
never need to be repaid when her days of in- 
firmity and depression of spirits fall upon her? 
Ah, talk of children’s tenderness as you may, 
husband, they never can repay the parental 
obligation.” 

“Bat, my dear; you are the only mother I 
ever knew who so rigidly observed the debt and 
credit system. Alice has always acquitted her- 
self with the greatest affection to both of us. 
She has watched by our bedsides, ministered to 
our sinking spirits, and been a little angel to me 
in my trials, Sometime hence, it may be, she 
will be solicited to be married to Mr. Gordon, 
and I am sure I shall not withhold my free con- 
sent, and bless God, too, that sach a worthy fel- 
low has invited her to share his fortunes.” 

“ Well, I shall be laid in the peaceful grave, 
I humbly trust, before that event! Mr. Tudor, 
you speak of marriage as lightly as you would 
of making a deed, or writing a will, but you for- 
get to put in the account the trouble which such 
an event entails upon a mother. What harry 
and confusion always ensue previous to the cer- 
emony; how much cutting and sewing, and 
planning and executing, must be done under 
one’s roof. How my poor nerves would be 
taxed, how my head would ache, and my spirits 
droop at the thought that dressmakers and 
bridesmaids were to enter our quiet home; and 
then all this is only to take away our child, 
and leave us in our desolation. O, I never, 
never can endure it!” and a fit of hysterics be- 
ing almost attendant upon such an anticipation 
in the prospect, Mr. Tudor left his wife, assur- 
ing her that what looked like a mountain in the 
distance often proved only an accessible hill 
upon nearer approach, and such might be the 
result of Alice’s marriage. 

Alice met her father in his study as he entered 
it that morning, and gave into his hands the let- 
ter she had just received, then quietly shut the 
door and proceeded to her mother’s chamber to 
receive a reprimand for her unaccustomed delay. 
We are acquainted with young ladies who would 
have felt, if they did not utter it, that a release 
from such a bondage would be a happy event ; 
but Alice was so meek, so obedient, so studi- 
ously regardful of her mother’s wishes, and so 
accustomed to feel that her own ought to be 
merged into the filial relation, that she only 
replied to her mother’s irritability with a sweet 
smile and a mild excuse, hoping that she would 
be forgiven for so uncommon a delinquency, and 
then she adjusted her mother’s robe, bathed her 
head, smoothed her pillow, gently moved about 
and adjusted her chamber, and having adminis- 
tered her anodyne, quietly stole out from her 
room to her father’s study. Have we many such 
specimens of affectionate love to parents, so un- 
selfish, so unremitting ? 

“ Come in, my child,” said Mr. Tudor. “Sit 
down, and let us talk over matters, my dear.” 

There was something so soothing in this affec- 
tionate manner that Alice imprinted a kiss upon 
her father’s cheek, and involuntarily sighed an 
“O, dear!” from her very heart. 

“So it seems,’’ continued the father, “ you 
are solicited, my daughter, to take a step which 
I hoped you would defer for a year or two long- 
er. It takes me by surprise, and I hardly know 
what to say or how advise with you. That it 
will be a fine opportunity for you to travel, and 
that you are to be united toa man every way 
worthy your regard, I have no doubt—wealth, 
talent, position character, all, and as I could 
desire.” 

“Only,” said Alice, “ please, father, trans- 
pose the qualities, and make character stand 
first, and wealth last in the scale of admeasure- 
ment.” 

Mr. Tudor felt how well-timed was the sug- 
gestion, but it only confirmed to him that his 
daughter was an uncommon child. 

“ But, Alice,” he pursued, ‘‘ there is one trial 
that awaits us, which I know not how to sur- 
mount.” ¥ 

“You mean my mother’s unwillingness that 
I should ever quit the parental roof; and father 
I feel it more sensitively than you can. Here 
lies my straggle with duty. To part with you 
who are so considerate of my wishes, is more 
than I feel able to do; but when I superadd my 
mother’s disapproval, the thought of encounter- 
ing all, and going to a foreign land, makes me—” 
and Alice fell upon her father’s neck, and uttered 
no more. 

But true love has a mighty power which con- 
quers all inferior sentiments, and it gives a con- 
fidence which enables one to triumph over the 
greatest difficulties. Before that interview end- 
ed, it was arranged that the father and daughter 
should disclose to the mother the present aspect 
of affairs, for they wisely concluded that when 
the mind is overwhelmed, the sooner it can be 
lightened of its load the better. 

Mrs. Tudor’s anodyne had comforted her to a 
quiet slumber, and she awoke calm and refresh- 
ed in her nervous temperament. 

Mr. Tudor and Alice sought her chamber, 
and divulged the whole affair. Sobs, tears, 
groans, sighs and exclamations followed, but 
they all ended in the positive assurance of the 
hysterical mother that “she should never live 
another month—that her strength was fast wast- 
ing, and her presence would soon be missed 
from among them.” Short intervals of com- 
posure however intervened, sometimes rational 
glimpses seemed to gain the ascendancy—an ac- 
knowledgment that she ought not to stand in the 
light of her daughter’s happiness occasionally 
became apparent to her, but generally the upper- 
most and prevailing thought was that “ it was a 
mystery to her why she should be tried above 
the common lot of mothers; why she was 
doomed to be forever the victim of disease, she 
could not tell ; although her physician had again 
and again assured her by continually yielding to 
trifling pains, she had become the prey of (is- 
ordered fancies, and it was only by assuming an 
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energy and surmounting this unceasing atten- 
tion to herself she could hope to be relieved. 
She had felt it was partly true from her own 
convictions, but she never openly declared them. 
She remembered long days when she once plied 
the needle, and varied her occupations by read- 
ing, walking, household duties and womanly 
cares ; but those were days when their income 
was barely sufficient to meet their expenses, and 
her children were young, and a necessity seemed 
laid upon her to fulfil her allotted duties. Since 
then, Mr. Tudor had inherited a foitune by the 
death of his uncle, and gradually after she had 
relinquished her old pursuits, her interest in 
them became deadened, and then an assurance 
that there was no need of her applying herself 
to any particular labor, gave her a disrelish to 
do any, and by slow degrees a nervous debility 
had crept over her, she had magnified every 
small illness, and called a physician to every 
trifling symptom, which occupation would have 
banished far sooner than a Latin prescription. 
But so it was with Mrs. Tudor, and thus she 
fell a prey to those horrible fancies which alto- 
gether distance the real ills of life. Her in- 
creased property became an evil rather than a 
blessing ; she was constantly devising means to 
feel happier, and thus lost all relish for the 
sources wherewith it could be extracted. She 
had tried foreign and home travel, had seen the 
world in all its varieties, had lived on the sea 
and the shore, in suburban cottages, and in 
stately palaces ; had mingled in parties and par- 
took of all kinds of festivities, and now after ten 
years’ aim “to live more to her mind,” and to 
feel happier, there she lay confined to one large 
airy chamber, brooding over fearful anticipa- 
tions, changed in her disposition, petulant in 
her feelings, selfish in her purpose, really feeling 
she was uncared for when most faithfully tended, 
and never satisfied, so that her condition could 
not be improved, although, to a looker-on, she 
was blessed with all the heart could wish. In 
this state of disquietude, we can imagine the in- 
telligence of her daughter’s contemplated mar- 
riage fell upon her as a shock from which she 
did not desire to recover ; but as she conversed 
with Alice, she could not discern there was any- 
thing unreasonable in her demands—she pro- 
posed to shield her mother from all trouble, and 
she only asked a private marriage and a quiet 
departure. 

Mrs. Tudor could not find a friend but main- 
tained that Alice was altogether reasonable and 
unselfish in her purpose; and for once she re- 
solved—after a week’s thought upon the sub- 
ject—to make an effort to rally from her sick 
chamber and render some assistance in the hasty 
preparations. She knew she could be useful in 
the work of superintending her daughter’s ward- 
robe, particularly for a foreign voyage, having 
once travelled the same route herself, and so 
upon a fine morning in June, when scarcely a 
leaf quivered, and all nature seemed clothed 
with foliage and laughing in the sunbeams, Mrs. 
Tudor proposed to Alice to order a carriage to 
be driven to make sundry purchases on her ac- 
count. No doubt it proved a fatiguing process, 
for to one whose limbs have been so long para- 
lyzed for want of exercise, any extra movement 
causes them soon to tire; but with the excite- 
ment which getting abroad furnished after six 
months in one heated apartment, the lassitude 
was overlooked for the time, and she “ worried ”’ 
through a great many purchases. But most un- 
fortunately for her, the wind changed in a strong 
northeasterly direction while she was abroad, and 
this slight chill gave her a renewed certainty 
that she had not only “overdone,” but that she 
had “ actually taken cold!” 

The carriage windows were immediately shut, 
the large shawl was thrown across her shoulders, 
but the sun shone just as brilliantly as ever. 
Still, she had “ overdone,” and ‘she should be 
sick,” was the unceasing lamentation to which 
Alice listened as they returned home. 

Once set ourselves resolutely about a thing, 
and it can be attained. Resolve to be sick, take 
to your bed, live on herb teas, shut out the 
light, send for a physician, and if you are rich, 
he will seldom tell you that only a fit of spleen 
has seized you, but he will leave a prescription, 
recommend quiet, call the disease by some name, 
and attend you—till you fel better. And this was 
just what happened in Mrs. Tudor’s case—ex- 
cepting she never grew better. Thus she lay, 
and it now wanted but a week to the time as- 
signed for Alice’s marriage. 

Henry Gordon had arrived in high anticipa- 
tion, delighted with his choice, and feeling that 
nobody ever had so many graces personated in 
one as his lady-love—a sentiment which I believe 
is by no means uncommon at this particular cri- 
sis. He watched her untiring assiduity to please 
her parents, and the martyrdom with which she 
surrendered every pleasure on account of her 
mother, and he longed to release her from such 
duties, when, lo! the next morning it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Tudor had taken an emetic, 
and during its operation a blood vessel had 
burst, and she lay in a swoon saturated with its 
copious discharge ! 

Alice and her father were summoned to her 
bedside, feeling, indeed, that this might be the 
termination of her unheppy life. The physician 
gave it his opinion “it was a doubtful case, but 
with the utmost care and unremitting attention 
he hoped for the best.” 

And what was to become of Henry Gordon 
and Alice? Their marriage was fixed for the 
Thursday following. Here was her invalid fa- 
ther, a sick mother, who, perhaps, would not 
survive a month—could she leave them in the 
care of a strange nurse, and commit herself to 
the merciless waves as a new wife, with such a 
saddened heart ? 

And there, too, was young Gordon—obliged 
to sail in the next steamer. His business was 
of that character it could admit of no detention. 
Clinging devotedly to Alice as his richest freight, 
comforting her with assurances that her efforts 
could, and ought, and must be dispensed with, 
until within twenty-fomr hours of the time of his 
marriage, when the over-wrought, over tasked 
frame of Alice yielded to a fitful fever, and his 
hopes were blasted beyond all power of deserip- 
tion. The nature of Alice’s disease was such 
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that to converse with her before a separation was 
impossible—indeed, she early grew delirious, 
fancying herself upon shipboard, and calling 
loudly upon Henry to protect her from being en- 
gulfed in the waves, thus showing how deeply at 
the citadel of life her anxieties had preyed upon 
her in secret. No one saw Henry Gordon de- 
part ; it was supposed he left the house at mid- 
night, and engaged a postman from a neighbor- 
ing city to bear him away without a single adieu 
to the stricken Mr. Tudor, which weighed heav- 
ily upon his mind long afterwards. Alice’s 
sickness was severe, and strong doubts were 
entertained whether she would recover, and if 
so, whether her reason would ever regain its 
former strength. But “ He who so often tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” kindly took 
charge of this loved one, and raised her from 
suffering and extreme debility, to comprehend 
the nature of her disease, and to induce a per- 
fectly resigned state of mind with all the ap- 
pointments of her lot. If there ever was a 
child who never needed what is technically call- 
ed “a conversion,” it was Alice Tudor—for she 
seemed sanctified from her birth. It was in- 
structive to hear her reason, as she was recover- 
ing, upon the mercies rather than bitter experi- 
ences which had befallen her. 

‘Had I but have been married, and been 
seized with the malady I have just encountered 
on board a steam-ship,” said she, ‘‘ how cer- 
tainly I should have died. Besides, what could 
a young husband know of nursing, and how 
would the intelligence of my death have fallen 
upon my parents?” And then she would revert 
to the thoughtful character of Henry, who left 
upon his table the morning he departed, the fol- 
lowing affectionate note, addressed to herself : 


“My prarest Arice,—My brain is on fire, 
my thoughts, I cannot command them. I feel 
as if on the verge of despair. My disappoint- 
ment you cannot realize. God grant you may 
survive that I may feebly describe itto you. I 
have listened to your incoherent remarks the 
last night, and am full of painful misgivings, 
lest I have proposed too much and taxed you so 
heavily as to induce this disease. But, Alice, 
let us hope. Should you recover, we shall yet 
be united—the bonds of affection receiving a 
new rivet by this chastisement. You perchance 
will cross the water and allow me to meet you 
there, when we will have our nuptial rites per- 
formed in some English chapel. But enough— 
Igo from dire necessity, and what a conflict! 
You will hear from me by return of the next 
steamer, after my arrival, and you can conceive 
with what solicitude I shall await the tidings 
from yourself. This note is designed for Mr. 
Tudor, should any sad event prevent her to 
whom it is addressed, from perusing #. With 
an unsteady hand, but a devoted heart, I am 
wholly yours, Henry Gorpon.” 


That Alice was so far recovered as to be able 
to answer this note in her own hand-writing was 
an inexpressible satisfaction to both partics. 
And now that Mrs. Tudor was slowly recovering 
and her father was no worse, Alice felt she 
had a great deal to call forth her devout grati- 
tude ; and if words were not always upon her 
lips, the sentiment always pervaded her heart. 
How far she was removed from an angel we can- 
not here tell, but as spiritualists would say, she 
was evidently fitted for “a different sphere” 
from any one we had chanced to know. 

Time now stole away in such varied duties 
and constant occupations, that soon a year had 
elapsed since the dreadful day of Henry Gor- 
don’s departure. Letters were constantly re- 
ceived by every steamer, confirming his love and 
constancy, and hoping she would obtain the con- 
sent of her parents to meet him in Liverpool, as 
it was impossible for him to absent himself long 
enough to return for her ; and to obviate all deli- 
cacy and feeling of desolation, his father and 
sister proposed to accompany Alice whenever 
her parents’ consent could be obtained. But a 
real serious illness had more and more shattered 
Mrs. Tudor’s nervous system, and Alice was an 
indispensable companion at her bedside. In- 
deed, she would permit no conversation, in her 
presence, upon the subject of her marriage, af- 
firming only, “ After Iam dead it will be time 
enongh, child, for you to assume such important 
trusts as that relation imposes. Look upon your 
poot mother, and see what domestic anxieties 
have done for her. See my wrinkled brow and 
premature decay. Once, Alice, I was blithe as 
yourself, but my physical energies were over- 
tasked.” 

Such was her reasoning, and so long had she 
appeared te believe in the truth of what she 
first knew to be a falschood, that we may chari- 
tably infer at length to her diseased vision it ap- 
peared a reality—for the mind may be cheated 
to believe almost any idle fancy after dwelling 
upon it for a length of time. 

Alice, therefore, had but little sympathy in 
her loving regards to Henry, only as her father 
kindly inquired particularly about him as his 
letters were duly received Her mother was 
never able to hear them read. 

It was difficult to conceive how such unceas- 
ing efforts to please so sensitive a mother could 
be maintained ; but a strength of principle un- 
derlaid these attentions, almost superhuman. 
Alice never complained; her father and she 
never conversed upon her mother’s whimsical 
movements, but wisely concluding, as all sensi- 
ble people should, that no amendment of such 
a trial is induced by the retrospect of what is 
so hard to endure, they shunned all comments, 
and conversed only upon loftier subjects than 
the frailty of humaniry. 





At length intelligence was received that Henry 
Gordon had gone to Italy to pass a year. Thus 
far he had maintained all the devotion which 
could have been expected from an absent lover ; 
but now there seemed a long interval between 
his letters—they were of a more descriptive 
eharacter, filled with admiration of natural scen- 
ery, expatiating upon “golden sunsets and 
lovely prospects,” but not so heart-fels and sym- 
pathetie, and fresh from the soul’s inner depths 
—such, in fine, as a true lover always embodies 
in sentiment, let him write ever so laconic or 








lengthy an epistte, There is always a chord 
which vibrates to a corresponding one between 
two pledged hearts, and if you trace it nowhere 
else, the beginning or close of every letter con- 
vinces the one addressed that they are all in all 
to each other, 

It was not so now with Henry Gordon; yet 
Alice, if slow to detect the change, was equally 
so to acknowledge it. Still, her fancy was al. 
ways busy in the future, and there was no future 
in which her lover was not associated with her 
plans and pleasures. But one year more, and 
she felt that there would be a change ; but a very 
different one succeeded from any of her precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Young Gordon had been scarcely three months 
in Italy, before another vision of angelic beauty 
flitted before him. Whether time deadened his 
sensitive nature, or cooled his ardent love, or he 
felt that Alice Tudor could not be wedded for 
many weary years, or whether this new being 
had rekindled the fires of affection, or his nature 
had changed by being thrown into every variety 
of society, and his principles become less firm to 
those solemn pledges of love towards Alice, is 
still left for us to conjecture. We are only fur- 
nished with his version of the tale which was 
drafted into a precise epistolary form, and di- 
rected to Alice Tudor. It ran on this wise : 


“Italy, ——,"18S—. 

“Dear Atice,—I ought to have acknowl- 
edged your letter some weeks since, but my 
plans and purposes have become so changed in 
that time, I have delayed to do so. I scarcely 
know how to indite what my conscience now 
prompts me to add, but I may as well be brief 
and tell you. I have pledged my hand and 
heart to a beautiful Italian maiden. There was, 
dear Alice, so much uncertain’y hanging over 
your destiny ; you refused so continually to leave 
the parental roof, lest you should inflict too se- 
vere a pang upon its inmates, that I at length 
concluded it was best not to alter your purpose, 
and so I have spared you the trial. The lovely 
being to whom I am engaged is one of the 
sweetest vocalists in the world—the child of 
song and sentiment, captivating in manners, 
lovely in features, graceful, polished, and, alto- 
gether, charming. She reminds me often of my 
American Alice, whom I can no more embody 
in my conceptions as mine. I have dreaded to 
make this avowal to you, well knowing how you 
will regard me as fickle and inconstant. Per- 
haps I merit the charge, but Heaven knows I 
shall always implore upon you the choicest ben- 
edictions. We shall be married before this in- 
telligence can reach you. Henceforth our cor- 
respondence must cease, but should we ever 
cross each other’s pathway in this life, let us 
meet in the spirit of reconciliation and forgive- 
ness—as hearty friends whom the adverse stream 
of Time precluded from sailing down the voyage 
of life together. Thus prays, and thus closes he 
that was your lover, and is now your true friend. 

Henry Gorpon.” 


When Alice Tudor received the above letter 
she neither fainted nor wept, grew hysterical nor 
frantic ; but a deep shadow passed over her 
countenance which no sunlight nor social circle 
again irradiated. She grew more and more 
thoughtful, and, if possible, more solicitous to 
perform her personal and parental duties than 
ever ; her heart expanded to the claims of others 
with a quickened perception ; she gave full evi- 
dence of a Christian triumph over wounded af- 
fection. Deeply, indeed, did she fech bereaved ; 
long would she miss thas sustaining solace which 
Henry’s letters afforded. Many months would 
elapse ere she would feel she had no claim upon 
his love ; but she neither criminated nor censur- 
ed his course—she tried rather to rejoice that he 
was about to be made happy, and such an in- 
stance of pure disinterestedness is not often 
recorded. 

She thought of the “ Italian nightingale,” and 
regretted that her soul was never attyned to 
song; she trusted Henry would be happy, and 
as to herself, why, a consciousness of having 
performed her duty and maintaining a Christian 
deportment, would make her endure without 
much intense suffering. Thus she reasoned ; 
but, alas! sometimes a feeling of loneliness, a 
void, a blank, seemed to be stamped upon her 
life. 

At length her mother began to decline more 
rapidly, and greater exertions to sustain her 
sinking spirits than ever fell upon Alice—for her 
mother, the sufferer, and Alice, the patient en- 
durer, were destined to part. But before she 
died, Mrs. Tudor seemed awakened to a sense 
of the sacrifice her daughter had endureé in her 
behalf, and she called her to her bedside, and 
smoothing the soft locks and glossy ringlets 
which clustered about her daughter’s forehead, 
she said : 

“* My child, you have been to mea rare gift. 
I may have seemed insensible to your devoted 
care, but the infirmities of the flesh have made 
me petulant and fault-finding. You have been 
gentle and datiful; but we must separate. 
Alice, you will yet marry Henry Gordon. Strange 
visions floated before me last night—instead of 
a shroud, I saw a festive party returning from a 
wedding tour, and I looked and I saw my Alice. 
You were clothed in a robe of pure white, and 
a crown of diamonds encircled your head. I 
seemed to bend from an archway, whereon the 
most beautiful fiowers were intermingled with 
olive leaves of surpassing greenness Through 
that arch you stepped into a cathedral, and close 
behind you followed your father and the offici- 
ating priest. The door closed, and a spirit 
murmured, ‘She has triumphed-—her cross is 
exchanged for a crown.’ My child, I am no 
superstitions believer in dreams, or the visions 
of the night, but a strange vividness was at- 
tached to this, and it seems to import a reality 
you will one day witmess. May I, in my heavy- 
enly home, recognize the fate of my child !” 

Alice made no reply. Ste felt a hallucina- 
tion had taken possession of her mother’s mind 
as her spirit was about ascending; so she wiped 
the death damp from her forehead, pressed her 
attenuated hand, and breathed a last farewell. 

Herbert, the only son had now arrived ; but 
his mother was dead, and Alice turned from her 
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cold embrace to offer a sustaining word to her 
brother and father ; and so completely was she 
occupied in duties or household cares, that only 
at intervals could she recall that singular dream, 
and then sighed that it was but a dream, which a 
roving fancy in glancing over the past and look- 
ing into the fature, shot through a bewildered 
brain. 

Herbert first learned upon this visit that the 
engagement between young Gordon and his sis- 
ter was dissolved, and with an ardent impetuosi- 
ty of manner, he desired revenge. Indeed, it 
was with difficulty he could be restrained from 
sending him an epistle demanding satisfaction 
for the injury he had inflicted upon his sister ; 
but here the mild restraint and the ready excuses 
with which Alice glossed over Henry’s conduct, 
gradually calmed the fevered brow and allayed 
her brother’s frenzy. Would that such sisters 
often dwelt beneath the household roof, amidst 
the wild and turbulent race of brothers. 

For some months Mr. Tudor and his daugh- 
ter remained in quiet. Not that Alice became a 
recluse—O, no. There were sick beds beside 
which she watched ; there were suffering hearts 
she comforted, and poor forsaken wanderers 
whom she brought back to the fold. Besides, 
there was her father, who seemed to rally since 
his wife’s decease, and in a measure to overcome 
his invalidism. But the incipient seeds of dis- 
ease seemed to be sown in the slender form of 
Alice. She grew wearied, and sometimes a sad 
countenance attested she was a silent sufferer. 
Then it was proposed that she should try the 
effect of a change of clime, and her father gladly 
accepted the proposition on his own as well as 
his daughter’s account. 

A foreign voyage was undertaken the follow- 
ing spring, and Alice had a desire to visit the 
country upon which her former lover had so 
glowingly expatiated. From London they pro- 
ceeded to Germany, then a violent cough seized 
her father, and medical men ordered them to 
the soyth of France. Here the health of both 
became so improved that the next winter they 
proposed to remain in Rome—and Alice did 
sometimes think it would be a strange cvinci- 
dence if she should there meet Henry Gordon. 
The winter, however, wore away, and she saw 
him not. Toward spring, she travelled through 
the country. In one of those conveyances so 
peculiar to that country, she met several Ameri- 
cans. They were immediately at ease and ac- 
quainted, as if old friends. Conversation was 
varied. At length an elderly gentleman re- 
marked to his friend : 

“Yes, she died last spring—a frail flower. 
Her monument has a sculptured rose-bud, bent, 
but not wholly riven from the stalk.” 

This led to a more general opinion as to what 
such an emblem could mean. One surmised 
one thing, and another another, but Alice gave 
it as her opinion that the bereaved husband in- 
tended it as a link which time would not break 
asunder, and which Eternity would reunite. 
There was something so beautiful in the thought 
that it was dwelt upon, and at length Alice 
remarked : 

“Did I know the character of the survivor, I 
could at once tell whether my idea is correct.” 

“Perhaps,” said the old gentleman, “ you 
may have heard of him. He is an American— 
a rare fellow, somewhat pensive, a little abstract- 
ed in manner, but genial in soul. His name is 
Gordon—Henry Gordon, I think. We shall meet 
him at the next inn. I have business to arrange 
with him by appointment !” 

No one remarked that Alice quivered ; no one 
saw that large drops of perspiration stood upon 
her face, and that she applied cologne to her 
head. Her father was outside the coach, and on 
they rode until they arrived at the inn, where 
Ifenry Gordon stood upon the threshold, ready 
to meet his business friend. 

Alice had dropped her thick veil, but her fa- 
ther’s face was not to be mistaken—Mr. Tudor, 
Henry Gordon and Alice had recognized each 
other! What they uttered, and how they ex- 
pressed themselves, the Italian group neither 
knew nor cared ; but you and I, gentle reader, 
will follow them to a quiet apartment, where the 
past is made present, where bereavements are 
recounted, and reunions are realized, and that 
night think you the dream of the dying mother 
did not occur to Alice? Or rather can you be- 
lieve the thought of anything else, but its im- 
port? Did not Henry Gordon’s last letter sug- 
gest ‘‘if they should ever meet again on earth, 
it might be in the spirit of forgiveness and re- 
conciliation?’ How strangely had Providence 
marked out their courses! Could they be hos- 
tile to each other? Had they not already 
breathed again their old vows, and exchanged 
renewed pledges of love? The Italian song- 
siress—the frail flower—had been cherished and 
had gone. A desolate heart was left, but never 
had a forgetfulness of her who was first adored, 
been estranged from his affection! He felt he 
deserved her not; he ought to pass from earth 
unwept; there was a deep penitential feeling 
that he deserved to be chastened for compromis- 
ing with duty, and yielding to temptation, and 
bantering with affection. Perhaps no crime 
which a high-minded man commits, is ever fol- 
lowed by such a sense of degradation as that 
which stigmatizes him for having deceived and 
cruelly thrown from his embrace the heart he 
had won to love and confidence. Well is it, if 
he is ever again proffered the same affection. 

Here was a signal event. Alice’s heart had 
never grown cold—never trifled with another ; 
it would be more than human to expect she 
could resist the persuasions of her old lover to 
be restored to her confidence, for there was no 
indifference to be contended with. 

Henry Gordon had gathered about him the 
best society of the country. His position, tal- 
ents, wealth, were all one could desire—only 
one stain rested upon his character, and Alice 
forgave him that. Her father, too, received him 
just as his daughter desired ; and what remain- 
ed but to consummate the union ? 

It was a bright morning in June—just such a 
One as three years before when Mrs. Tudor and 
Alice were preparing for the same ceremony, 
that Henry Gordon and Alice Tudor entered 
the cathedral where their marriage was to be 





solemnized. The father lingered a few paces 
behind with the priest ; a brilliant crown shone 
upon the head of the fair bride. There was an 
archway through which they entered, surmount- 
ed with a wreath of flowers. Solemn words 
were said, mutual vows exchanged, and fervent 
benedictions were breathed, and with tearful 
eyes the father of Alice comprehended all by 
simply adding : 

**My child, I have witnessed the triumph of 
duty and love !” 

Alice looked up into the deep, blue vault of 
heaven as she came out the happy bride. A 
fleecy cloud was irradiated by a splendid sun. 
She thought of her mother’s dream, and went on to 
receive the congratulations of a large assembly of 
friends who had prepared to welcome her as 
Mrs. Henry Gordon! 

Can you believe any more clouds ever dark- 
ened her pathway? Yes, there were shadows— 
because so long as we are mortal, an eternal 
sunshine will not gild every enjoyment. Mr. 
Tudor’s health began again to sink. Alice trav- 
elled with him. Then she surrounded him with 
the comforts of a true American home, while 
abroad ; but his wasted frame sank at length, 
and he died in the arms of Henry Gordon, 
breathing out a blessing upon his household. 
His remains rest in the same cemetery with his 
wife ; and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are the most 
devotedly attached couple it has ever fallen to 
our experience to behold. 

Thus, truly, have love and duty triumphed in 
the wife, while, as if desirous to make amends 
for former neglect, the husband spares no effort 
to distinguish himself as the model of a sincere, 
unaffected, worthy partner to her whom he des- 
ignates as his “ ministering angel.” 

Herbert Tudor is soon to be married to the 
sister of Henry Gordon, and upon the consum- 
mation of the rite, it is their intention to make a 
foreign tour, where their brother and sister will 
receive them with open arms, and present to 
them a little flaxen-headed boy, six months old, 
who is called Charles Herbert Tudor, thus ex- 
tending the names of his grandfather and uncle 
to another generation. 

May the shadows of earth fall lightly upon a 
group whom we leave irradiated by affection ; 
and when the dark clouds shall obscure the 
brilliancy of the sun that now shines upon them, 
can we doubt that the softening influence of that 
Christian faith, which enabled the wife of Henry 
Gordon to triumph over all the discouragements 
which love and duty threw in her earlier path- 
way, will diffuse its hallowed teachings among 
those over whom the horizon of earthly pros- 
pects may be temporarily obscured—for she 
will lead them unto the true fountain of all 
consolation. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
“TIT AM GOING HOME.” 





BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


“<T am going home!” the wanderer cries,— 
“To my quiet cot, ‘neath my native skies, 
For long I’ve toiled for the loved ones there, 
Till my form is bowed with its weight of care; 
I have gathered them all a golden store, 
And I’m going home to’roam no more!” 


“T am going home!”’ shouts the sailor brave, 
As his light bark dances o’er the wave; 
Though the storm-king rushes wildly by, 

No terror ye’ll read in his fearful eye ; 
But he blesses the wave, with its dashing foam, 
That bears him on to his distant home. 


“Tam going home!” saith the prodigal one,— 

* For my life draws nigh to its setting sun; 
And sad and weary’s this heart of mine, 
With its wild remorse, its weight of crime; 
And though they greet me with anger-tone, 
Iam going home! I am going home!” 


I stood by the Christian’s dying bed, 

When his brightest hopes of life had fled; 

And I traced on his brow no shade of despair, 

But a smile of triumph was resting there; 

And he whispered low through the gathering gloom, 
“Q, welcome Death!—I am going home!” 





THEATRES IN OLDEN TIMES, 


Sir Philip Sydney—the hero of the “lyre and 
sword,” describing the state of the stage in his 
time, says: ‘Now you shall have three ladies 
walk to gather flowers, and then you must be- 
lieve the stage to be a garden. By-and-by, we 
have news of shipwreck in the same place, then 
we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock,” 
etc. There seems to be no question but that, in 
the early part of Shakspeare’s connection with 
the stage, the want of scenery was supplied by 
writing on boards the names of different places 
of action. The custom is likewise referred to 
by Sir Philip Sydney in his “ Defence of Peesie :” 
‘“What child is there that coming to a play and 
seeing Thebes written upon an old door, doth 
believe it is Thebes ?”’ Sir Philip’s “ Defence” 
was published in 1595 ; it was, however, written 
as early as 1581, five years before the death of 
its chivalrous author at the battle of Zutphen. 
The price of admission into the best rooms or 
boxes seems to have fluctuated, bat the general 
price was one shilling. In the “ Scornful Lady,” 
printed in 1616, one-and-six-penny places are 
mentioned ; the prologue to the “ Queen of Ar- 
ragon,” performed in May, 1640, refers to two 
shillings being paid; whilst in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “‘ Wit crowne boxe,” the galleries and 
pit were sixpence, but in the meaner theatres 
only a penny was charged ; in other houses two- 
pence. There is evidence, however, that the 
rate of admission varied according to the attrac- 
tion of the entertainment. The performances 
commenced at one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were concluded in two orthree hours. Only one 
piece was acted in a day.—Bentley’s Magazine. 





WATER. 


Next to “the man who invented sleep,” bless- 
ed be he who invented water—clear, cold, spark- 
ling, ever-delicious water! How manifold are 
its uses! Think what a vast deal it has done for 
navigation !—to say nothing of washing, scrub- 
bing and hydropathy. Even tea and coffee can’t 
be made without it—and the grog-sellers and the 
grog-drinkers owe it more than they are likely to 
confess—the former in money saved, the latter in 
intoxication avoided. Then, what a charming 
drink it is! In spite of the untoward tendency of 


the Maine law, we shouldn’t wonder if it came— | 


some duy—into general use as a beverage. To 
be sure, it is abused—people drink it too cold, 
and sometimes too much of it. But that proves 
nothing against the use. Folks abuse rum, and 
brandy, and wine—and they can abuse water if 
they like. As to hydropathy, it is well enough 
in moderation, especially if one takes the shower- 
bath like Pat— With the precaution of an um- 
brella ?”” but even water may be “run into the 
ground,” which is often a sad waste.—Doston Post. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
NAHANT. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 
I sit, Nahant, on thy surf-beaten shore, 
And gaze far out on the sea, 
And fancy how grand when the storm-billows roar, 
Must be such a vision of thee. 


The fast rolling tide flows peacefully in, 
And breaks o’er the rocks at my feet; 
Not so, when amid the tempest’s loud din, 

The mountain waves angrily meet. 


I love thee, Nahant, thou gem of the sea, 
Though rock-bound and jagged thy form; 
Old Ocean doth lash ye, yet fearless and free, 

Thou sittest through sunshine and storm. 


Methinks some mighty upheaving of earth 
Gave features so rugged to thee; 

And baptized in the waves at thy birth, 
Thou still art a child of the sea. 


The high mounting billows may lash thee in vain, 
For firm on a rock is thy seat; 

So may I on the Rock of Ages remain 
When storms of adversity beat. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 


aa 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


TueEre was, in 1812, in the 9th regiment of 
the line, a little drummer who was only nine 
years old. His real name was Frolut, but the 
soldiers had surnamed him Bilboquet, In fact, 
his body was so long, thin and meagre, sur- 
mounted with so large a head, that he did indeed 
resemble the object whose name had been given 
him. 

Frolut or Bilboquet, as you please, was not in 
other respects a remarkable boy. The master- 
drummer had so often beat time on his shoulders 
with his great cane, that the harmony of re and 
la had at last penetrated his head and his wrists. 
But he did not wear his cap perched over his 
right ear as the smallest fifers did; he could not 
carry himself jauntily after the example of his 
superiors ; and one pay-day when he had suffer- 
ed his sabre to dangle before him, like the ele- 
gants of his regiment, it had embarrassed his 
feet as he was running, and he had fallen on his 
nose, which was horribly bruised, to the great 
joy of his comrades. They laughed much at 
him, who laughed at no one, so that there was 
no equality. So there was in his habits a degree 
of savageness very rare at his age. How could 
it be otherwise? He had often wished to do like 
the rest ; but by an inconceivable illluck, succeed- 
ed in nothing. This was enough to disgust Bil- 
boquet with military pleasures ; so, as I have 
just told you, he was not at all communicative, 
and kept himself always apart. 

One day, it was the 27th of July, the general 
who commanded the brigade of which this regi- 
ment formed a part, received orders from the 
emperor to seize a position which was on the 
other side of an enormous ravine. 

This ravine was defended by a battery of six 
pieces of cannon, which might sweep off whole 
files of soldiers, and, in order to arrive at the 
spot designated by the emperor, it was necessary 
to seize the battery. Atthe moment the regi- 
ment of Frolut was on the bank of the Dwina, 
for this occurrence took place in the Russian 
campaign. Suddenly there arrived, at full gal- 
lop, an aid-de-camp of the general, who brought 
the order for two companies of voltigeurs to 
take the battery. It was a bold operation, in 
which it seemed as if three-fourths of those who 
undertook it must perish ; so the voltigeurs, not- 
withstanding their intrepidity, looked at each 
other and shook their heads. Some among the 
oldest ones muttered as they pointed to the can- 
nons: ‘“ Do they mean to make mince-meat of 
us for the Cossacks, that they send two hundred 
of us against the redoubt ?” 

“Soldiers!” exclaimed the aid de-camp, ‘it 
is the emperor’s wish.” And he started off 
again on a gallop. 

“Come, come,” said an old sergeant, attach- 
ing his bayonet to the end of his gun; “‘ we must 
not make the little corporal wait ; when he says: 
‘Go and be killed,’ he does not like to have us 
look sulky.” 

Meanwhile, there was some hesitation among 
this company, and the captain who commanded 
it had given orders to the master-drummer to 
take two drummers, go forward and beat the 
charge. The latter remained leaning on his cane, 
shaking his head, and little disposed to obey. 
Meanwhile, Bilboquet, astride upon his drum, 
and with his eyes raised upon his master, was whist- 
ling an air and beating a quickstep with his fin- 
gers. At last the order was given for the third 
time to the master-drummer, and he did not 
seem disposed to obey, when, suddenly Bilboquet 
rose, fastened his drum at his side, took his drum- 
‘sticks, and, passing beneath the nose of the mas- 
ter-drummer, eyed him proudly from head to 
foot, and flung back upon him at once all the 
abuse he had received, saying: 
on then, great coward.” 

The master drummer raised his cane; but Bil- 
boquet was already at the head of the two com- 
panies, beating the charge, furiously. At this 
sight, the soldiers advanced after him, and ran 
towards the terrible battery. It discharged at 
once six pieces of cannon, and whole ranks of 
our brave voltigeurs fellto rise no more. The 
smoke enveloped them, the noise of the cannon 
stunned them ; but the smoke passed away, the 
noise ceased in a moment, and they saw standing 


“ Well, come 


| at twenty paces before them, the intrepid Bilbo- 


quet, beating the charge, and they heard his 


| drum, whose sound, weak as it was, seemed to 


set at defiance all the great cannous which had 
just been fired. The volt/geurs continued to ad- 
vance, and the drum to urge them forward. At 
last, a second discharge from the battery, pierced 
with a shower of shot the remnant of the two 
companies. At this moment, Bilboquet turned 
and saw that scarcely fifty men remained of the 
two hundred who had started, and immediately, 
as if transported with a holy fury of vengeance, 
redoubled his drumming. The soldiers rushed 
forward anew, and entered the battery, Bilbo- 
quet foremost. 











Meanwhile, the emperor, mounted on a hil- 
lock, saw the heroic action executed. At each 
discharge his bay horse ‘started ; then, when his 
soldiers entered the battery, he lowered his glass 
and murmured : “brave men!” And ten thou- 
sand men of the guard behind him began to clap 
their hands and applaud, exclaiming: “ bravo, 
voltigeurs !”” 

Immediately at an order from Napoleon, an 
aid-de-camp hastened to the battery and returned 
at a gallop. 

“ How many entered ?”’ asked the emperor. 

“ Forty-one, sire,” replied the aid-de-camp. 

“‘ Forty-one crosses to-morrow,” said the em- 
peror, turning to his major-general. 

On the morrow, the whole regiment formed a 
grand circle around the remnant of the two com- 
panics of voltigeurs, the names of the forty-one 
brave soldiers who had taken the battery were 
successively called, and the cross of the Legion 
of Honor given to each. The ceremony was 
over, and all were about to retire, when a voice, 
issuing from the ranks, uttered these words in an 
accent of surprise: “ AndI! I! Am I then to 
have nothing ?”’ 

The general who had distributed the crosses 
turned and saw planted before him our comrade 
Bilboquet, his cheeks red and his eyes almost 
tearful. 

“ You!” said he, “ what do you want ?” 

“ But, my general, I was there,” said Bilbo- 
quet, almost angry, “it was I who beat the 
charge; it was I who entered first.” 

“ What would you, my boy! they have forgot- 
ten you,” replied the general ; “‘ besides,” added 
he, “ you are very young, and the cross will be 
given you when you have a beard on your chin. 
Meanwhile here is something to console you.” 

As he said these words, the general handed a 
piece of forty francs to poor Bilboquet, who 
looked at it without thinking of taking it. There 
was great silence around him ; every one looked 
at him attentively and remained immovable be- 
fore the general ; large tears stood in the eyes of 
the little drummer. Those who had maltreated 
him most, appeared softened, and perhaps an 
acclamation was about to be raised in his honor, 
when he hastily lifted up his head, and said to 
the general: “Give it to me, I will wait till 
another time.” 

And, without further ceremony, he put the 
piece in his pocket, and returned to his rank 
whistling. 

From this day no one laughed at little Bilbo- 
quet; but he did not become any more commu- 
nicative; on the contrary, he seemed to be 
revolving in his head some famous project ; and, 
instead of treating his comrades as they expect- 
ed, he carefully kept his money. 

Some time after, the French troops entered 
Smolensk, victorious and full of ardor; Bilbo- 
quet was among them, and, on the very day of 
the arrival, went to walk about the city, appa- 
rently very well satisfied with almost all faces ; 
he looked at them laughingly, and seemed to ex- 
amine them like an teur choosing merchandi 

I must tell you, however, that he looked thus 
only at the peasants who wore great beards. 
They were, doubtless, very fine and thick, but 
all of so ugly a red, that after a moment’s exam- 
ination Bilboquet turned his head and went on. 
At last, our drammer arrived at the Jews’ quar- 
ter. The Jews, at Smolensk, as in all Poland 
and Russia, sell all sorts of articles, and have a 
particular quarter. As soon as Bilboquet enter- 
ed there, he seemed delighted : imagine the fin- 
est beards in the world, black as ebony ; for the 
Jewish nation, scattered as it is among all others, 
has retained the brown tint of its skin and the 
brilliant blackness of its hair. Bilboquet was, 
therefore, enchanted. At last, he decided, and 
entered a little shop where was a merchant mag- 
nificently bearded. The merchant approached 
our friend and asked him humbly, in broken 
French : 

“ What will you have, my little gentleman ?” 

“T want your beard,” said Bilboquet, quickly. 

“My beard!” exclaimed the astonished mer- 
chant, ‘‘ you are joking !” 

“TI tell you, conquered, that I want your 
beard,” replied the proud conqueror, placing his 
hand on his sabre ; ‘‘ but do not think I intend 
to steal it: here is a Napoleon of forty francs, 
you will give me my change.” 

The poor merchant wished to make Bilboquet 
listen to reason ; but he was as headstrong as a 
blind horse, and commenced a dispute, which 
attracted several soldiers. They entered to as- 
certain the object of the quarrel, and were so 
amused at the idea of the drummer, that they 
compelled the poor Jew to give up his beard, 
and one of them, a barber of the regiment, be- 
gan to shave the merchant without water or soap, 
giving the beard to Bilboquet, who carried it off 
in triumph. On arriving at the regiment, he 
had it sewed by the tailor ona piece of drum- 
head, and without speaking of his design to any 
one, put it at the bottom of his knapsack. The 
thing was talked of for a few days, but soon for- 
gotten, and no one was thinking of little Bilbo- 
quet, when they entered Moscow. 

Then occurred those frightful misfortunes 
which all the world knows ; it became necessary 
to beat a retreat through deserts and endless 
snows. I will not draw a picture of that horri- 
ble disaster ; it is a thing too vast and terrible 
to be spoken of now: let it suflice to say that 
each returned as he could, and but few regiments 
retreated in good order and obedient to their 
generals. The 9th of the line, that of Bilboquet, 
was of this number. It was the rearguard, 
which prevented the thousands of Cossacks, who 
followed the retreat of the army, from massa- 
creing unfortunate isolated soldiers. 

One day, they had just crossed a little river 
and, to retard the pursuit of the Russians, had 
attempted to blow up two arches of the wood- 
en bridge which they had just traversed; but 
the casks of powder had been so hastily placed, 
that the explosion produced little effect; never- 
theless, the arches were dismantled; but the 
whole structure rested on one beam which sup- 
ported it, and which, if the enemy should arrive, 
would enable him immediately to re-build the 
bridge. 

The general, who commanded the brigade, 
seeing the safety of a part of the army depend- 
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ed on the destruction of this bridge, wished to 
send some sappers to cut down this beam, and 
remove the rest of the frame; but, at the mo- 
ment they were preparing to embark, the enemy 
arrived on the other side of the river and com- 
menced a fire so terrific that it seemed probable 
that no sapper could reach the fatal beam alive. 
So they were about to withdraw, when a soldier 
was seen to leap into the river, with a hatchet 
on his shoulder; he dived and quickly  re-ap- 
peared; and by his great beard was recognized 
as a sapper risking himself for the safety of all. 
All the regiment, attentive, follow him with 
their eyes, while he is swimming, and the enemy 
makes the water bubble around him with a show- 
er of balls: but the brave sapper advances not 
the less vigorously. At last, he arrives after un- 
heard-of ¢fforts, mounts the foot of the pile, and 
with a few blows of the hatchet cuts down the 
remainder of the beam which seems enormous, 
but which was three-fourths broken. Immedi- 
ately the frame of the two arches buried itself 
in the river, the water spouted into the air with 
a terrible commotion, and the brave sapper was 
nowhere to be seen. But suddenly, amid the 
floating arches, he was perceived directing him- 
self towards the shore. Everybody hastened 
thither, fall of admiration and joy ; for, in spite 
of so many misfortunes, they were overjoyed at 
witnessing actions so noble ; poles were extended 
tothe swimmer, they excited, encouraged him ; 
the general himself approached and was not a 
little astonished to see—whom ?—Bilboquet with 
a great black beard on his chin. 

“What does all this mean!” exclaimed he, 

“and what signifies this masquerade ?” 
' “Itis I,” said the drummer, “ it is Bilboquet, 
to whom you said the cross of honor should be 
given when he had a beard on his chin, Here is 
a famous one! I hope—at-any rate it cost me 
your piece of forty francs.’ 

The general was astonished at so much courage 
and ingenuity. He took the hand of Bilboquet 
as ifhe had been a man, and immediately gave 
him the cross which he himself wore at his button 
hole, and which he also had earned by bravery 
and services. 

Dating from this period, the older soldiers in 
the regiment saluted Bilboquet in a friendly 
manner, and the master-drummer gave him no 
more blows. 





HOW A SOAKER WAS DONE. 

From one of the neighboring towns, there lately 
came a regular soaker, in fall bloom. His er- 
rand was a very pressing one, but being evidently 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the city, his per- 
ambulations after the “ critter” were unreward- 
ed. Nearly exhausted in the search, he at length 
blundered into the dry goods palace of Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co., and edging his way with a 
mysterious air towards one of the clerks, he cau- 
tiously but beseechingly asked fur a pint of gin. 
The person thus importuned, being on hand for 
a joke, informed the applicant that they were 
not in the habit of selling the article to every- 
body ; but his customer plead lustily, and on his 
promising to keep mum, was finally invited down 
cellar, where a barrel of water is kept for the use 
of the store. The man’s eyes dilated within 
their scarlet linings, at the thought of havin 
found the object of his search, and with rene 
protestations of secrecy, he drew a bottle from 
his pocket, and it was speedily filled—with pure 
cold water. Exultantly replacing the bottle, the 
quid pro quo was duly tendered, the clerk observ- 
ing that as they sold only for ‘‘ mechanical and 
medicinal purposes,” ke should charge but seven 
cents. The change was made, and as the unsus- 
picious customer departed, he was again remind- 
ed of the necessity of keeping mum in these 
Maine law times, to which, comically drawing 
the edge of his hand across his jugular, he re- 
plied: “I’m a Connecticut boy, and if I blab, 
you may c-u-+t m-y t-h-r-o-a-t!” The grimaces 
and sacres which greeted his first swig around 
the next corner must have been decidedly inter- 
esting. —Springfield Republican. 








GLEA.ON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 

We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the 
PicrorRiat elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages cach. and each 
Vol containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
lages, of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views, and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
an’ instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
an { illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 
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~ GLEASON’S PICTORIAL _ 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; _the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical exec.tion ar elegant speci- 
men of art. The size of the paper i» “Seen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, ..-- 60st eee teens #3 
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*,* One copy of THE FLAG oF OUR UNroN, and one copy 
of GieAson’s PrcroriaL, when taken together by one 
person, one year, for $4 00. 

to No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 


The Picror1AL Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturpay, by 


F. GLEASON, 
CorNER OF TREMONT AND BRomPietp Srs., Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. | 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HIMNRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
GONE TO DWELL IN HEAVEN, 
BY 8. W. HAZELTINE 
Death has claimed our little Corrie, 
Set his seal upon her brow; 
And her cheeks that were like cherries, 
Are as pale as marble now! 
We have robed her in white garments, 
Pure and spotless, for the grave, 
And one little golden ringlet 
Is the most that we can save! 


We have crossed her white hands meekly 
On her little pulseless breast, 

And they soon will lay her lowly 
’Neath the churchyard-sod to rest! 

We have closed the eyelids gently 
O’er the dim and glassy eyes, 

For the soul that gave them brightness 
Now has fled beyond the skies. 


Yes, beyond the sky—in heaven, 
Our dear darling’s soul hath fled; 
Tell me not that she has perished, 
Tell me not that she is dead; 
For I know that she is living 
Where the happy angels dwell, 
Though we've laid her spirit’s clay-house 
Down so lowly in the dell. 


Yes, she’s gone to dwell in heaven, 
Little Corrie, loved and fair, 
And we shall no more behold her 
Till we go to meet her there. 
Through our weary, weary journey 
O’er this dreary mortal shore, 
We shall never see the smiling 
Of her sweet face any more. 


But when life on earth is over, 
In our Pather’s dwelling place, 
We shall gaze again with rapture 
On our little Corrie’s face! 
There we'll press her to our bosoms, 
And will kiss her cheeks once more, 
And forever and forever 
We will roam the spirit-shore! 








[Written avevtigerce Union.) 
SPEAKING PLAINLY: 
—oR,— 

A DAY WITH MR. COLLINS. 








BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


A syow-wuire cloth, fragrant coffee, smoking 
hot beef-steak with the usual accompaniments of 
breakfast rolls and sweet golden butter, form, 
one would suppose, 2 somewhat attractive break- 
fast table, and when to these attractions are ad- 
ded a smiling wife, and two or three bright, in- 
telligent looking children, we might expect to 
see in the husband and father an unclouded brow 
and other evidences of happiness within. 

But haman affections are not always realiz- 

ed. No thunder-cloud was ever darker than the 
countenance of Mr. Collins as he took his seat 
at the table, and surveyed the luxuries around 
him. What could be the reason? Was some 
heavy loss impending in his business which 
would perhaps reduce the loved ones around 
him to want, and was he mentally comparing 
present comfort with future privations? O, no 
this caused not the cloud. Business was pros- 
perous, increasingly so; no embarrassments to 
throw even a shadow across his path. Was some 
dear friend in deep affliction, and did sympathy 
with others’ woes produce the dark shade? No, 
gentle reader, you are far as ever from the truth. 
Incline your ear, for we would not willingly ex- 
pose human frailty. The cloud was caused by 
the melancholy fact that the steak was overdone. 
Not burnt; O, no, for in the temporary ab- 
sence of a cook, Mrs. Collins had herself super- 
intended the broiling ; but unfortunately it was 
a trifle beyond that peculiar point which Mr. 
Collins deemed essential. 
. It was provoking. No one could deny that. 
Some people might have thought it wiser to pass 
itover in silence as the evil could not be remedi- 
ed, but Mr, Collins was not one of this class. 

“ Will you not eat a bit of steak, dear?” ask- 
ed his wife, as she noticed that after helping the 
family, her husband sipped his coffee in gloomy 
silence. 

“To speak plainly, my dear,” was the reply 
(and here Mrs. Collins might have been observ- 
ed to give an involuntary start, for the well- 
known phrase portended « storm,) “to speak 
plainly, the steak is not fit to eat.” 

“Not fit to eat! I thought it a remarkably 
nice piece of meat.” 

“ Very likely it was, originally. I do not wish 
to hurt your feelings, but there is nothing like 
plain speaking. The meat is spoiled in the cook- 
ing,—overdone completely.” 

There was no use in arguing the point ; Mrs. 
Collins had discovered that long ago. A quiet- 
ly expressed regret was therefore her only reply. 
She had a faint hope that the matter would end 
here, but this hope was vain. A short pause in- 
tervened, and then Mr. Collins resumed : 

“To spenk plainly, my dear, we have a great 
deal spoiled in the cooking, and in my opinion 
this is quite unnecessary. Adopt good rules 
and follow them strictly, and all will be done as 
it should be. Like causes produce like results.” 

Speaking in general terms Mr. Collins was 
undoubtedly right, but not being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cooking department, he was 
not aware of the thousand and one exceptions 
to his excellent general rule. 

No attempt was made to enlighten him, how- 
ever, and by degrees he appeared to arrive at the 
wise conclusion that overdone steak was better 
than no steak, and meritoriously compelled him- 
self to devour no inconsiderable share of the 
condemned dish. 

As he rose from the table his eye fell upon his 
eldest son,a lad of thirteen, who appeared to be 
preparing his books for school. The sight re- 
called unpleasant recollections. 

“‘ That boy is not improving in his studies at 
all, Mary,” he said, addressing his wife. “I 
questioned him last evening, and he knows no 
more than he did three months ago ?” 

“He complains that he wants new books,” 
replied the mother. ‘ Did not the teacher write 
to you on the subject some weeks ago.” 

“ Possibly. Ido not recollect; but this has 
nothing to do with his want of improvement. I 
am convinced that he does not receive proper at- 
























tention, and I intend calling upon Mr. Abbot, 











and giving him a piece of my mind. There is 
nothing like plain speaking. He must not ex- 
pect to finger my money for nothing.” 

As Mr. Collins entered his place of business 
he was accosted bya decently dressed laboring 
man who was evidently awaiting his appearance. 

“You here, Edwards!” he exclaimed in a 
severe tone. “ Did I not tell you never to show 
your face on the premises ?” 

“I trust your honor has thought better of it,” 
returned the man respectfully. “It is hard for 
& poor man to support a large family, and if you 
would but give me employment, or speak a kind- 
ly word for me to some one else, God’s blessing 
would rest upon you.” 

“‘T never help those who will not help them- 
selves,” was the reply. 

“ Bat I will help myself, Mr. Collins. Iknow 
I have done wrong, but I have taken a vow to- 
day that if I can but get work I will quit drink- 
ing altogether. Surely your honor will give me 
a helping hand.” 

Mr. Collins shook his head. “I have no faith 
in the vows of a drunkard,” he said coldly. 
“ Plain words are best, Edwards, and I tell you 
plainly, that I have neither money nor work for 
you. There is no charity in helping evil-doers.” 

Despairingly the poor man turned away. His 
heart had been filled with remorse for the past 
and good resolutions for the future, but now 
these were fast giving place to desperation, and 
hatred of his fellow-men. Was there no one to 
extend a hand to save him? Daily, hourly do 
we turn from the counsels of our Maker, and 
yet he calleth upon us to return and be forgiven. 
His love extendeth even to the unthankful and 
the evil. How different is the intercourse of 
man with man. 

Edwards and his sorrows had nearly faded 
from the memory of Mr. Collins, when an old 
and esteemed business acquaintance entered. He 
had expected this call for he had some weeks 
previous made him a temporary loan, and the 
note was due on this day. Mr. Collins was in 
no particular need of the money, but prompt 
payments are always acceptable, and it was with 
pleasure that he replied to the remark of his 
friend that he had “called respecting the note.” 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Parker, glad to see 
you. I like promptness. Of course I knew 
who I was dealing with when I loaned you the 
money.” 

“I always endeavor to be punctual in meet- 
ing my payments, Mr. Collins ; but I have call- 
ed to tell you that the withdrawal of your mon- 
ey from my business, at this time, will occasion 
me serious inconvenience, and it would oblige 
me very much if you would extend the note for 
six weeks.” 

There was an ominous silence. Mr. Collins 
was for some reason in a strange, unaccommo- 
dating mood on this particular day. He was 
not always so. O, no! Few men could be more 
obliging and agreeable; but a very little thing 
disturbed the equanimity of his temper, and he 
had not yet recovered from the effects of that 
unfortunate steak. It is hard to have a good 
breakfast spoiled. 

We suspect that many disastrous events may 
often trace their origin to some trifling neglect 
of the cook or the laundress. A poorly cooked 
meal, an unstarched collar, missing buttons,— 
but we are on delicate ground, and will only 
add, that all these apparent trifles produce an 
irritable, unhappy state of mind, the effects of 
which are often apparent in the more important 
events of the day. 

Bat to return to Mr. Collins. He was by no 
means inclined to accommodate Mr. Parker, al- 
though he might have done it easily, and with 
perfect safety. 

“I never extend a note,’’ he replied coldly. 
“To speak plainly, friend Parker, it is rather 
against my principles. When I lend a man 
money for a certain time I expect to have it at 
the end of that time. I always act up to this, 
and I expect others will do so by me. Do not 
let me offend you, but plain speaking is best.” 

“ Certainly,” was the rather dignified reply. 
“ You shall have your money this afternoon, Mr. 
Collins. I wish you good morning.” 

An undefined feeling of regret came over Mr. 
Collins as his friend left the office. 

“Tt would have been easy to have aeccommo- 
dated him,” he said to himself, ‘‘ but there must 
be some rule about these things. Extensions are 
dangerous. Iam principled against them.” 

For an hour or two Mr. Collins remained un- 
disturbed. Then the tall figure of an aged beg- 
gar woman whom he had often seen before, and 
on whom he had sometimes bestowed a shilling 
to rid himself of her, unfortunately appeared at 
the door. She could not have presented herself 
at a more unfortunate moment, and Mr. Collins 
had a favorable opportunity for indulging his 
predilection for plain speaking, of which he 
availed himself to the full extent, by expressing 
his opinion of beggars in general, and of old 
women in particular. 

But to his infinite surprise he discovered that 
some other people were in favor of plain speak- 
ing as Well as himself. The ancient beggar had 
a ready tongue, and no inferior powers of lan- 
guage, and in an instant she held up to her as- 
tonished auditor so faithful a daguerreotype of 
his thoughts and feelings that he was tempted to 
rank her with the witches of old, but wisely con- 
tented himself with threatening to have her ar- 
rested if she did not disappear immediately. 
Choosing the latter alternative she walked away, 
muttering as she went: 

“ Just like these grand gentle folks. One day 
they will speak very civil to you, and the next, if 
they happen to be out of humor, they will send 
you to the dogs. Nevermind! If he likes plain 
speaking I will give him enough of it.” 

Plain speaking appeared to be the order of the 
day. On his way home to dinner Mr. Collins 
called upon the teacher who had charge of his 
son’s education, in order, as he told his wife, to 
give him a piece of his mind. 

Mr. Abbot listened in dignified silence to the 
complaint that there was no interest or improve- 

ment, accompanied with the usual tribute to the 
merits of plain speaking. 

At length he said calmly, “I am glad you 
like plain dealing, Mr. Collins, for in that case 








you will not be offended if I tell you candidly 
that the cause of the state of which you com- 
plain lies with yourself. I informed you some 
months ago that your son was much in need of 
more advanced books. He told mein reply that 
you could not furnish them at present. Week 
after week passed by, and the boy was of course 
simply reviewing that with which he was al- 
ready well acquainted. Can you wonder that he 
did not advance ?” 

This was meeting Mr. Collins upon his own 
ground, and he found himself quite at a loss for 
areply. Simply bowing, therefore, he took leave, 
promising that the books should be immediately 
supplied. 

Reaching home in no very amiable mood, he 
was by no means pleased to find that dinner was 
behind hand. 

“There is no excuse for want of punctuality, 
Mary,” he remarked. ‘“ You never knew me to 
fail in being here at the proper hour.” 

“And you have seldom been obliged to wait, 
my dear husband.” 

“Not often, it is true, but that does not make 
it any the less vexatious to-day. I have a par- 
ticular engagement this afternoon, and to speak 
plainly, there is no reason why I should be so 
delayed.” 

What marvellous change had come over the 
usually submissive, uncomplaining Mrs. Collins. 
Had she been studying some celebrated work 
on homeeopathy, and with all the warmth of sud- 
den conviction adopted the motto, that “like 
cures like!” Be this as it may, her reply was 
certainly based upon this supposition. 

“To speak plainly, Henry, the fault is your 
own. You neglected to wind the clock, and as 
you have requested me not to touch it, I could 
not of course set it right myself. I was, there- 
fore, obliged to guess at the time in the best way 
I could, and I really think I have succeeded 
tolerably, for there is the bell to call us to dinner.” 

This welcome announcement of dinner saved 
Mr. Collins from the necessity of a reply, and 
in a few moments the family had again assem- 
bled around the table. 

Upon the whole the meal passed more pleas- 
antly than in the morning. There were some 
attempts upon the part of Mr. Collins to “ speak 
plainly” in regard to certain little errors and 
oversights, but each attempt was met by equally 
plain dealing on the part of his wife, in which 
the neglect was proved to be on his own side. 

We will give but one instance : 

“ Beef-steak should be rare, my dear; but 
poultry should invariably be thoroughly done. 
These chickens are, to speak—” 

“To speak plaialy, Henry,” interrupted the 
wife, “‘our stove is in too dilapidated a condi- 
tion to admit of our roasting meat properly. I 
have mentioned this to you several times.” 

Unfortunate Mr. Collins! He had no re- 
source but to eat his dinner in silence, and re- 
tire again to his place of business. 

A note from Mr. Parker awaited him. It con- 
tained the amount due him and a few brief 
words to this effect : ° 

“ The removal of this sum from my business, 
at the present moment, involves me in great 
difficulties, as I stated to you when requesting a 
continuance of the loan for a brief season. I 
do not mention this to induce you to relent, for 
I would not now accept any favor at your 
hands. But as you like plain speaking I wish 
to tell you plainly that your course in this re- 
spect, when according to your own confession 
you have no present use for the money, appears 
to me unbecoming the name of a man or a 
Christian.” 

With some difficulty Mr. Collins swallowed 
this additional dose of plain speaking, and re- 
sumed the business duties of the day. The 
afternoon wore slowly away, and the usual hour 
for closing his office had nearly arrived when a 
pale, care-worn looking young woman entered 
and timidly asked if he was Mr. Collins. 

“ That is my name,” he replied laconically. 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me, sir, 
if you have seen my husband to-day ?” 

“ Who is your husband? I do not recollect 
your countenance.” 

“No, sir, you never saw me before. 
Edwards is my husband’s name. 
merly in your employ.” 

“And became so intemperate that I was oblig- 
ed to dismiss him. He was here this morning to 
ask for work, but I declined having anything to 
do with him.” 

“And where did he go? OO, sir, tell me if you 
spoke harshly to him ?” 

“TI spoke plainly, good woman. It is my 
habit to do so. I do not know where he went.” 

“To destruction,” exclaimed the wife bitterly, 
as she wept in her despair. ‘‘ He has been ill 
for many weeks, and has resolved that if he 
ever rose from the bed of sickness he would, 
with the help of God, become a different man. 
This morning was the first time he had ventured 
out, and he would not have come then had we 
not eaten our last crust,and our young child 
lay very ill, and suffering for things which we 
could not procure for it. He said he would come 
to you first as you had befriended him before.” 

“ Even if Mr. Collins has no work for me,” 
he said, as he left the house, “he will perhaps 
speak an encouraging word to me, and that is 
what I heed now, wife, for I am weak and a little 
thing will send me astray. I cannot bear 
harshness.” 

“T know he was thinking of the drink then, 
and I trembled and begged him not to go, for 

indeed he was not able to work, but he bade me 
cheer up, and all might be well.” 

“And has he not returned all day ?” asked Mr. 
Collins, with an awakening interest in the case. 

“No, sir, not at all. I have counted the weary 
hours, and heard the poor children cry for bread, 

and seen death come nearer and nearer to my 
babe, until I could bear it no longer, and I have 
left them all and come forth to seek him.” 

“Here isa dollar. Return to your children 
and give them food. Your husband will come 

home as soon as if you sought him. Or stay; 
I will go with you myself, and then I can judge 
better of your necessities.” 

And with a few hasty directions to a clerk, 
who stood near, Mr. Collins took his hat, and 
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walked with rapid steps through the busy streets 
until his conductress turned down a narrow alley, 
and in a few moments opened a door which led 
into a small, damp basement. Here they were 
met by three noisy children, clamorous for bread, 
but they shrunk back when they saw a stranger, 
and Mr. Collins advanced to the cradle where 
the sick infant lay. His eyes were open, but he 
appeared unconscious. 

The mother bent anxiously over him. 
still breathes,” she whispered. 
him near his end ?” 

“ Perhaps not ; I will send a physician,” was 
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the reply. ‘“‘ But first give your children bread. 
Here is money. Let the eldest boy run to the 
baker.” 


A second bidding was unnecessary, and the 
eagerness with which the half-famished creatures 
devoured the loaf was full evidence of the neces- 
sity of relief. 

A physician was summoned, but the little one 
was past his aid. His earthly trials were over, 
and calmly, upon his mother’s bosom, he slept 
the sleep of death. 

Without a tear she laid him again in his cradle 
bed and straightened his stiffened limbs. But a 
voice from without seemed to send the life-blood 
from her heart and pale as the little corpse be- 
fore her, she turned toward the door. 

In a moment a drunken man staggered into 
the room. 

“ Holloa, wife, Ihave come back to you in 
good time. Is supper ready? I'll tell you 
what did this,—plain speaking, ha, ha, plain 
speaking.” 

Just then his attention was drawn to Mr. Col- 
lins, who had hastily risen from his chair and 
stood irresolute whether to remain or retire. 

“Ah, your honor is here. You are welcome 
tomy castle. Yousee Iam my own man, again. 
Thanks to your plain speaking. O, there is 
nothing like it. It started all my foolish resolu- 
tions to the winds and gave me strength to raise 
the cup to my lips. Then all was right. I had 
no money, but there were plenty who were ready 
to treat an old friend.” 

By this time the wife stood by Edwards’ side, 
and placing her hand upon his arm drew him to 
the cradle, and pointed silently to the dead in- 
fant. The sight sobered him in an instant, and 
with a deep groan he sunk into a chair, and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

Mr. Collins took advantage of this moment to 
retire, first whispering to the wife that he would 
see that their wants were supplied, and that her 
husband might depend upon steady work as 
long as he would attend to it faithfully. She 
bowed gratefully, but there was a look which 
seemed to say that kindness had perhaps come 
too late. Harsh words had been spoke, and 
the poor victim had again entered upon the 
downward path. Difficult, if not impossible, it 
would now be to arrest his progress. 

Mr. Collins breathed more freely when he 
found himself in the open air. The scene through 
which he had just passed had given him great 
cause for reflection, and one thought led to an- 
other, until the whole day had passed in review 
before him. 

Before he reached his own door he had arrived 
at the conclusion that though plain speaking may 
be best, kindly feelings must be active when the 
words come from the lips. Even the truth 
must be gently spoken. Harshness destroys its 
power. 


GAMBLING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


There is one case recorded of a lady who lost 
three thousand guineas at one sitting at loo. 
Among the men, Brookes’ Club and White’s are 
mentioned as more especially the seats of high 
play. Mr. Wilberforce, coming up to London, 
ay a young man of fortune, has related the en- 
deavors that were used to engage him at a faro- 
table in the former, where George Selwyn kept 
bank. And, he adds, “ The very first time I 
went to Boodle’s, I won twenty-five guineas of 
the Duke of Norfolk.”” Many in that age were 
the ancestral forests felled, and the goodly lands 
disposed of to gratify this passion—scarcely less 
than in the days of Charles II, when the king 
himself would hold the dice-box, and when Lord 
Caernarvon used to say that wood was an ex- 
creseence of the earth, provided by Nature for 
the payment of debts! But although the high 
play continued, the games were wholly changed. 
‘Thus the terms in Ombre and Basette, which 
Pope in his “Rape of the Lock,” and Lady 
Mary Wortley in her “ Town Eclogues,” assume 
as quite familiar, became by degrees almost un- 
intelligible. The discovery of a new game in 
the last years of the Awerican war tended great- 
ly to diffuse the spirit of gaming from the higher 
to the lower classes. ‘This was the E. 0. table, 
which was thought to be beyond the reach of law, 
because not distinctly specified in any statute. 
In 1782 a bill was brought in providing severe 
penalties against this or any new games of 
chance; and the bill, after some debate, passed 
the Commons, but in the Lords was lost, owing 
to the lateness of the session, and the pressure 
of business at Lord Rockingham’s death. In 
the debates upon this subject, Mr. Byng, as mem- 
ber for Middlesex, stated, that in two parishes 
only of Westminster, there were 296 E. O. tables, 
and that he knew of instances where bankrupts 
had gained £20,000 by KL. O.—Lord Mahon’s 
History of England. 


MRS. PARTINGTON, 

“People are too much given to slander!” said 
Mrs. Partington, solemnly, as she took her 
hands out of some gingerbread she was making, 
and held them over the pan as if she was invok- 
ing a blessing on the savory mass. She turned 
half round as she spoke, and Mrs. Sled, who was 
busy with her sewing, looked up. ‘‘ Why will 
people indulge in calomel,” continued she, “ and 
give approbrious names when they could go 
along in peace and harmony with consciences 
voiding offence. Whole neighborhoods are sot 
into a blaze by scandaliars and tale barrars, and 
envy is to the bottom of it, six times out of five. 
Some folks can’t bear to see some folks prosper. 
Now, if I know my own heart, I don’t b’elieve 
I’ve got a single enviable quality, and I thank 
heaven for it.— Boston Post. 
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Srretcnine THEIR Lees.—Mrs. Nicholas, 
late of the Brattleboro’ (Vt.) Democrat, says 
“the drinks” are now called “ leg-stretchers,” 
in that State. She says it is an every-day occur- 
rence for some passengers in the stage-coaches, 
while the latter are waiting at the hotels for the 
mails, to say—‘‘ I guess I will get out and stretch 
my legs,” which always ends in their having a 
drink somewhere in the hotel. It is perfectly as- 
tonishing with what ease and frequency legs are 
now stretched in Vermont. 

Hopes and fears chequer human life. 
wants hope is the poorest man living. 
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Mester’s Picnic. 


The rudeness of Dr. Parr to ladies was some. 
times extreme. To alady who had ventured to 
oppose him with more warmth of temper than 
cogency of reasoning, and who afterwards I. 
ogized for herself by saying, “ It is the privi 
of a woman to talk nonsense.” “ No, madam,” 
replied Dr. Parr, “it is not their privilege but 
their infirmity ; ducks would walk if they could; 
but Nature suffers them only to waddle.” " 
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An Irish laborer, sick of the thraldom of: 
drink, introduced himself, lately, to the magis: 
trates of Southwark, and pro to “ go ” 
before them to keep the following pledge, which 
he produced in writing : “ Take notice that Peth- 
er Hogea, of Caciragin, in the countie of Keri, 
hereby taiks his oth never to dhrinke a glass of 
Sperret, good, bad or indifferent, only to kape 
down the vegetables.” 
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A spruce young man, in Lowell, gallanting 
his intended, conversing upon the turnout, re- 
marked, ‘‘ he wished he was able to maintain all 
the factory girls for six months. He would do 
it to prevent their returning to the mills.” His 
fair one, who had been a silent listener to his 
re speech, replied with a sigh—“ Ah, sir, 
wish you were able to maintain one of them,” 


POLI" 


A blind man was looking with mueh apparent 
interest at the prints in Colnaghi’s window, 
“ Why, my friend,” said we, “it seems you are 
not blind. ” “Blind! no, thank God, your 
honor,” replied the man, “I have my blessed 
sight as well as another.” ‘Then why do you 
go about led by a dog with a string ?” asked we, 
“ Why, because I heducates dogs for blind men.” 
He was a normal professor. 
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Napoleon was a very awkward dancer. On 
one ogcasion he danced with a very beautiful 
countess, who could not conceal her blushes at 
his ridiculous postures. On leading her to her 
seat, he remarked: “ The fact is, madame, my 
forte lies not so much in dancing myself as in 
making others dance.” 


Renews 


“Does this razor go easy ?” asked a barber of 

a victim who was writhing under a clumsy instru- 
ment, whose chief recommendation was a strong 
handle. ‘ Well,” replied the r fellow, “ that 
depends upon what you call the operation. If 
‘ou are skinning me, it goes tolerably easy ; but 
if you’re shaving, it goes rather hard.” 
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Dr. Parr had a high opinion of his own skill 
at whist, and could not even patiently tolerate 
the want of it in his partner. Being en, 
with a party in which he was unequally matched, 
he was asked by a lady how the fortune of the 
game turned ? when he replied, “ Pretty well, 
madame, considering I have three adversaries.” 
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The editor of the Toledo Blade is mad. He 
says that every country exchange he opens talks 
about the “iron horse,” neighing and snorting 
through their quiet village. He trusts that some 
other figure of speech will be discovered, for the 
eternal neighing and snorting of iron horses 
through quiet villages will be the death of him. 
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During the time the late Sir Robert Peel was 
premier, Lady Peel was in the habit of pasting 
all the articles which appeared against him on a 
screen. ‘ Well,” observed a friend, “there is 
nothing very singular in that—it is but the duty 
of every good wife to screen her husband’s faults.” 


Perm" 


The Sunday Atlas, in a fit of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, says—‘ Hurrah for the girls of ’76!” 
“Thunder!” cried a Jersey whig, “‘ that’s too 
old. _No—no—hurrah for the girls of 37.” The 
New Jersey whig got all to shout with him, we 
are told, and the old women about his ears. 
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A devotee lamented to her confessor her love 
of gaming. ‘Ah, madame,” replied the priest, 
‘‘$t is a grievous sin ; in the first place, consider 
the loss of time.” “ Yes,” replied the fair peni- 
tent, “I have often begrudged the time that is 
lost in shuffling and dealing.”’ 
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When you are low spirited, and feel like look- 
ing at the world through a smoked glass, take 
to the country instead of the bottle. An hour 
with birds and mullen stalks will bring you 
around better than a dollar’s worth of brandy 
smashers. 

An old author quaintly remarks: ‘“ Avoid ar- 
gnment with ladies. Im spinning yarns among 
silks and satins, a man is sure to be worsted and 
twisted. And when a man is worsted and twist- 
ed, he may consider himself wound up.” 
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A gentleman meeting one of his friends who 
was insolvent, expressed great concern for his 
embarrassment. ‘ You are mistaken, my dear 
sir,’ was the reply, “ ’tis my creditors who are 
embarrassed.” 

A gentleman who was in a prison a few da 
since, says he saw two editors within the walls 
of that institution ; but one of them was himself 
and the other the gentleman who was with him. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all seétarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
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It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of inteliigence. No advertisements are admitted to 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
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for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
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